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Tourist industry under-rated, survey shows 


by Gordon McLauchlan 

NEW Zealand community 
leaders and even people work¬ 
ing in the industry substantial¬ 
ly under-rate the importance 
and size of tourism, according 
to a survey being conducted by 
Auckland University's business 
administration department on 
behalf of the National Travel 
Association (NTA). 

Community leaders 
underestimated the number of 
visitors to New Zealand and 
the number of New Zealanders 
travelling overseas by about 20 
per cent, industry members by 
about 10 per cent, and ordinary 
members of the public put the 
figure around 30,000 to 40,000 


in each direction — about 10 
per cent of the actual figures. 

These are some of the details 
that will be released during a 
May 14 media briefing in 
Auckland by those involved in 
the $50,000 research project. 

One suggestion is that New 
Zealanders underestimate the 
number of visitors here because 
so many of them are New 
Zealand look-alikes — 
Australians and Americans. 

It can be inferred also from 
the information assessed so far 
than New Zealanders don’t 
want tourism to be an industry 
separate from their own ex¬ 
istence — confined, that is, to 
tourism conduits and resorts. 

Says university researcher 


Rae Roberts: “New Zealanders 
really do want to have a bit 
more contact with tourists. 
They are even quite prepared 
to share in tourism with 
visitors.” 

Overwhelmingly, New 
Zealanders assume that the ma¬ 
jor attraction here for tourists is 
to see our “beautiful coun¬ 
tryside”. 

Workshops will be held in 
Auckland during the next few 
weeks to discuss the initial find¬ 
ings -- although there will be 
no prizes for those who predict 
the fairly mundane information 
the research team has found so 
far. 

But the hard part is still to 
come — an economic assess¬ 


ment of the importance of 
tourism to New Zealand,’ and 
what development would be 
desirable as a result. And, even 
harder, an analysis of the in¬ 
dustry's management style —■ 
its techniques and information 
systems. 

The results will be released 
to workshops during this year 
but the findings will all be pull¬ 
ed together in a major report to 
be presented to the NTA next 
March — not in two years as 
the NTA says in its press 
release. 

The project has been billed 
as the first big tourism strategy 
project for the private sector of 
the industry. 

Its value cannot be assessed 


in advance but there is Same 
scepticism within the industry 
about what importance such a 
strategy can have unless the 
Government — sponsor of a 
number of previous tourism 
research projects — endorses it, 
because most of the tourism in¬ 
frastructure is either owned by 
the Government or is 
dominated by its policy. 

In the meantime, tourism 
studies are in fashion. 
Auckland Mayor Colin Kay 
came back from a Singapore 
visit a few months ago and 
prepared a report for the 
Auckland Regional Chamber of 
Commerce with a recommen¬ 
dation that an Auckland tourist 
promotion committee should 






ISLAND TRADER 


To Irade in the islands 
successfully depends very much 
on how you choose to fly. 

That’s why so many New 
Zealand businessmen choose 
Air Pacific. 

To the number one 
investment area, Fiji, we provide 
two gateways. 

Direct to Nadi and direct to 
the capital, Suva. 

From Fiji our route map 
spreads out to Tahiti In the east, 
and Australia to the west. 



With fast and frequent 
connections to all the major 
trading territories in between. 

And with an Air Pacific 
Frequent Travellers Card, you 
have the key to special privileges 
that make business travel easier. 

Air Pacific. Not only do we 
make business in the Island more 
efficient, we make it more fun 
Ask your travel agent to put 
some of 'Island in the Sky' magic 
nto your next business trip to the 
Islands. 
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Auckland". H f ‘- 
Former Air New ^ 
assistant general mana £? 
Pacific Area Travel Arac^ 
life menjber Harold I)J 
has agreed to ’chair a., 
part to prepare terinjT 
reference. * 

Kay’s report is _ m a 
lightweight as many fat - 
peered from someone .1^ 
limited experience in thf* 
dustry. He suggests the PoW 
sian character of Audihnd 
should be exploited mt m 
that the city should bt 
marketed strongly to aitm 
tourists from inside and outddt 
this country. 

It can be argued that fur,* 
any, New Zealand cities hm 
been adequately promoted. 

Millions in 
the kitty 

EVEN after a publicity cam¬ 
paign in February, the Hoiklj 
C orporation still has "strail 
million dollars" available lot 
extensions to hotels or nrau 
(with tourist house licence^ 
for work upgrading such 
premises. 

The money comes from a 5 
per cent levy on the liquc- 
turnover of taverns, is allKfiJ 
by the Licensing Control Com¬ 
mission to the Housing C« 
poration which in turn has i; 
confidential committee wit-' | 
gives advice on who should a • 
how much for what work. I 
must be spent on the provi' * , 
or upgrading of JccomnW, : 
lion. 

Since the money first bM'- ■ 
available in the early Ifo’- 
$13 million has been lent err¬ 
and it is now coming in at tfc 
rate of around $2.5 miUkuM 
year. The going rate is 10 Pj 
cent on first mortgage and U 
per cent on second, 
should attract borrowers. 

The advisory committee w 
tended to direct the money w 
the hotels and motels that ** 
middle-of-the-road In terms c 
tariff and grading. i 

Though it can make 
available for the construct^ 
new premises, It has tended 
leave that kind of profeaio 
cent years to the Develop"® 1 
Finance Corporation. 

The publicity campaign 
applications for raorc . l “*JL 
million but there Is 
available. 
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Erebus casts shadow over 


747 marketing push 



Economy class In the 747 ... but upstairs is the real selling point 


PPCS plans to dump 
‘hostile’ CFM chief 


by Lindsey Dawson 
IT’S a publicity man's 
nightmare. The arrival in this 
country of the airline's first 
Boeing 747 — which'normally 
would add some desperately 
needed gloss to the airline's im¬ 
age — is being overshadowed 
by the upheavals of the Erebus 
report and its aftermath. 

The first of the planes, which 
will launch a new era for the 
airline, will arrive in Auckland 
on May 29. 

We haven’t seen time h 
publicity about it — but we 
will, promises the company's 
marketing services manager, 
Allan Dumblcion. 

"There's no question of us 
going around with our tail be¬ 
tween our legs,” he said. 
‘‘There's no slacking on the 
nvdikelint* front at all. In 1 -jO 
we're redoubling our efforts.’’ 

Air New Zealand will launch 
747 advertising in print and on 


radio to coincidc with the 
plane's arrival, and new televi¬ 
sion ads will be seen later. 

"There's little we can do 
about that until we have the 
plane here,” said Dumblcion. 

Hoeing is working on air¬ 
borne publicity shots during 
test flying before the plane's 
delivery — a service which is 
usually provided by manufac¬ 
turers as pan of the sales 
package. 

Air New Zealand will con¬ 
tinue to run its “fly the Hag" 
slogan, along with “the 
Pacific's Number Dne**, 
although some stall’ arc known 
to be unhappy about the 
wisdom of doing so. 

Hromhead’s AuckUotJ Slat 
cannon depicting a passenger 
asking ut a sales counter for a 
ticket on "whatever'*■ nninhvi 
two” didn't help the company. 

And one airline staffer 
described as "totally insen¬ 


sitive" Television New 
Zealand's placement of the 
airline’s ad straight after the 
first announcement of the 
F.rebus report oil the ii.JU 
news. 

Air New Zealand is cagey 
about exactly what sun of 
advertising it will do lu push 
the 747s because it doesn’t 
want to give away too much to 
the opposition. Hut Dumblcion 
says it will be trying to get to 
the business traveller, pushing 
both first class and its new 
Pacific class, '.minted up* lair,. 

A recent survey of export ex¬ 
ecutives found that most 
business ii ateliers prefer m tlv 
Air New Zealand, followed bv 
Quotas and Singapore Airlines 

Kin there's n»» doubt that 
Mipeiior I’adluiev lor business 
usivcU'-r 1 .'a fc-i' ign .lislti . 
with 717s would have luud 
• many away, if Air New Zealand 
Continued on Page 12 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Primary Producers Co¬ 
operative Society will try to 
dump Conterbury Frozen Meat 
Co chairman Ian McKellar. 

The co-operative, reacting to 
the CFM board’s unco¬ 
operative attitude towards its 
involvement, will oppose 
McKeltar’s position, and that 
of one other director, at the ex¬ 
traordinary. general meeting 
which it is calling for. 

As NBR went to press, the 
co-operative board was redraft¬ 
ing its original requisition to 
the CFM board which sought 
an increase in the board Bize 
from eight to 10. 

The co-operative had plan¬ 
ned to put two of its directors 

— in addition to the current 
PPCS nominee Brian Cameron 

— on to the CFM botu-d. 

The new requisition will be . 
put to the CFM’s regular board 
meeting set down for today. It 
will seek to have the board size 
kept at eight directors, but with 
three PPCS nominees. 

The co-operative plans tp 
stand John Acland against 
McKellar, and its chief Ian 
Jenkinson, against Ralph Sat- 
terthwaile. 

The co-operative apparently 

changed its attitude to board 
participation after highly 
critical comments were made 
by CFM over the do-op’s suc¬ 
cessful move to increase iti) i 
;CFM stake ftom'25 per dent to 1 
: 38 per ceiitj and the. CFM 
; board’s continued obstruction. ,, 

: There have been . rumpurs 1 
(that <pFM might attempt g 

1 merger, with another, 1 company -. 

| to try to water dowtithePPCS’ ;; 
shareholding.' This h£a jbromp*. £ 
• ted the cooperative directors to 

,;mo've quickly,- ; !:/«!.■ v ; !vl : 

I ■'■Thpv drigiijar; .jtsnii 

J f sought two extra;bo*rd jM&fMft' :■? 

•’ ii .V*’ -I’--". » y'\ J 1 --:'’* ■ 1 "'-h \ 

• ..^J • ; :0. ' : J .* ,«r: , u a-.2 


give the co-op three out of 10 
directors, and an alteration to 
the articles of association 
whereby no additional shares 
could be issued- without 
shareholders' consent. 

The amended requisition was 
expected to be lodged with 
CFM on Friday after NBR 
went to press — in time for the 
Monday directors’ meeting. 

The stage is set for a full- 
scale takeover battle. 

The existing CFM board has 
two choices — quietly accom¬ 
modate PPCS and its re¬ 
quirements, or fight tooth and 
nail. 

The board seems to be lacked 
into the latter course, and late 
last week a mystery buyer con¬ 
tinued to stand in the market 
for CFM shares long after: 
PPCS had withdrawn. 

. The buyer, acting through: 
Renouf and Co, is thought to; 
be the merchant bank, New 
Zealand United Corporation 
Lid. It was still buying on 
Thursday, and prompting. 
PPCS to re-enter the market to' 
protect its position, .< .'. ■, 

The PPCS experience with; 
CFM contrasts to its relation-1 
ship with Southland Frozen, 
Meat, in which It holds 18 per' 
cent. . .; 

' The co-op’s basic require-; 
ment is to try td overcome the; 
intense competition for killing; 
space. Qt peak killing periods,; 
and NBR' understands; ,;the I 
PPCS is "delighted" with the 
co-operation : It ;-N» waived ; 
from.SFM.V /:! ;• V'! 

m ,The fPCS ipparently j 
■uhhapi3y d»»l the <^FM iwVnot!., 

apjproached ^'Qver. markfeUngj!^. 

□ueitiotis..• - .•V-:5 :L-a3K.-- 
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The week 



Tasman’s southern plans frighten local interests 


by Ann Taylor 

FORESTRY interests in 
Southland and Otago are ap¬ 
prehensive about Tasman Pulp 
and Paper Co Ltd plans to set 
up another Kawerau in the 
region. 

And they arc worried that the 
giant — part of the Fletcher 
Challenge combine — will use 
its tremendous cash resources 
to outbid local interests for 
land. 

According to Odlins, which 
has been operating in the area 
since 1964, “Tasman has been 
offering more than our max¬ 
imum in the areas we’ve been 
looking at, requiring us to do 
some rethinking”. 

“Tasman won't lock us out, 
hut its tremendous cash flow 
enables it to go in to prime 
areas and pay much more than 
others," an Odlins spokesman 
said. 


Tasman’s director of forests, 
Ross Usmar, has been spend¬ 
ing a lot of time in the area in 
which he was formerly conser¬ 
vator of forests for the Forest 
Service. 

Addressing a Southland- 
West Otago regional council 
meeting, Usmar said the com¬ 
pany was looking to buy 50,000 
hectares in the area. NBR 
understands that Usmar would 
like to see a big plant there by 
the year 2000. 

Besides the land purchase 
question, Southland forest 
companies believe Tasman will 
undercut prices paid to the 
Forest Service for timber sup¬ 
plies. 

The Forest Service 
manipulates its prices in 
accordance with quantity and 
demand, and Tasman's long 
track record of cheap prices 
from the Forest Service sug¬ 
gests that its greater demand 


will undercut the $20.96 a 
cubic metre paid by Odlins and 
$15 a cubic metre paid by 
Rosebank Davies. 

The Forest Service also has a 
sawmill in Otago, but it does 
not have to gazette its own 
prices. 

Other operators are concern¬ 
ed that Tasman’s establishment 
will head off the development 
of other companies as the wood 
resource becomes available. 

Southwood is looking to the 
second stage of its three-part 
expansion. Its chipping opera¬ 
tion is welt established and the 
company is looking to set up a 
thermo-mechanical pulp mill to 
use more wood. 

The third stage — a paper 
mill by the turn of the century 
— depends on wood supply and 
the demand that Tasman might 
wield. 

Plans for the Southwood 
pulp mill apparently are well 


advanced, but alternatives to a 
thermo-mechanical plant are 
being looked at. 

Odlins with a 41 per cent in¬ 
terest in Southwood has other 
interests in the area — sewmill- 
ing, chipping, timber and hard¬ 
ware retailing. 

Not wanting to rely solely on 
the local Dunedin City Cor¬ 
poration or Forest Service to 
supply logs, Odlins has been 
looking “for some time” to 
establish its own forests. 

Odlins has a major 
shareholding with the Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation in 
Southwood, which exports 
chips and is looking to a wood 
utilisation plant by 1984. 
Rosebank Davies and Barrow 
Box both have 9 per cent 
holdings and Fletchers has a 50 
per cent holding in Barrow 
Box. 

The consortium cannot, 
therefore, make plans without 
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“the process of growth" 
(Webster Thesaurus) 

“gradual unfolding; fuller 
ivorking out" (Oxford 
Dictionary) 


Development 


to encourage and promote 
investment in the industrial 
development of New 
Zealand...toparticipate in 
the establishment of new 
industries... or in the 
development or extension 
of any industry... where 
production from the 
industry Is or will be of 
value to the economy 
generally... 

— Deve/opment Finance 
Corporation Act 1973 

The growth of New 
Zealand's economy 
depends on resources for 
worthwhile business 
expansion and 
development. This 
contributes to improved 
living standards and quality 
of life for all 
New Zealanders. 
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'■moneyas support for an 
undertaking (Oxford 
Dictionary) 

Finance 

to provide finance for the 
establishment of new 
industries ...or for the 
development or extension 
of or assistance to any 
industry... and give 
particular attention to the 
needs of small and 
medium sized businesses 
— Development Finance 
Corporation Act 1973 

DFC provides finance for 
sound business proposals, 
especially those which will 
earn or save foreign 
exchange, contribute to 
regional development, 
improve productivity, 
involve new technologies, 
use indigenous raw 
materials and create jobs. 
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"group of people 
authorised to act as an 
individual, especially in 
business" (Oxford 
Dictionary) 

Corporation 

... the Corporation shall 
evaluate each proposal 
after having regard to the 
economic worth of the 
industry concerned, its 
usefulness to the New 
Zealand economy, the 
extent to which it will be 
owned or effectively 
controlled by persons 
domiciled in New Zealand, 
and the prospects of its 
becoming profitable 
within a reasonable 
lime... 

—■ Development Finance 
Corporation Act 1973 

DFC's professional and 
advisory staff, working 
from seven offices 
throughout New Zealand, 
are specialists in business 
development, financial 
appraisal and project 
management. 
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Development Finance Corporation 

New Zealand's Devebpment Bank 


dfc 


Offices at Auckland,Hamilton,Tauranga,Palmerston North,Wellington.Christchurchand Dunedin 
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their intentions becoming im¬ 
mediately apparent to Tasman 
through the Fletcher interest. 

But it's not all easy going for 
the forestry giant. Tasman ex¬ 
pressed an interest in buying a 
2300 hectare block of land. It 
was thwarted by the Dunedin 
City Corporation, which itself 
bought the land, adjoining 
another property owned by the 
corporation. 

The city corporation exports 
togs to Japan and supplies logs 


to local sawmills. A Lonr^ 
forestry develop*^ 
prepared by a team offeS 
consultants, has recoramt^ 
an optimum size for the 
poration of 12,000 hectare 
which it now has I0 a 5QQ 
Usmar says Tasman "jjio* 
ing at wood resource, 
throughout the country* 1 . It g 
also looking at land for 
forcstation, but he saysdediri 
will be made, at board level 
"when the time is ripe". 


The week in brief 


FEDERATION of Labour 
president Jim Knox, address¬ 
ing the annual conference, 
rebuked the Labour Party for a 
lack of coherent policy and 
forecast that National will win 
the November election. Later 
in the conference he rounded 
on the press for its anti-union 
bias. 

ANTARTICA’s Mt Erebus 
claimed another victim, 17 
months after the fateful DC 10 
sightseeing flight. Air New 
Zealand's chief executive Mor- 
rie Davis resigned and his hot 
seat will be occupied by his 
deputy John Wisdom from 
next month. 

TWELVE other staff im- 
picated in the royal commis¬ 
sion’s report have been 
suspended or switched to other 
positions. The airline is pro¬ 
ceeding to challenge Mr Justice 
Mahon’s “litany of lies" fin¬ 
ding in the high court. 

THE fate of the airline’s direc¬ 
tors, including its chairman 
Bill Mace, who appears to have 
been supplanted as spokesman 
by deputy chairman Des 
Dalgety, is as yet uncertain. 
PARLIAMENT’S public ex¬ 
penditure committee will in¬ 
vestigate the loss-making 
airline’s finances. 

THE Broadcasting Tribunal in 
a decision rejecting a complaint 
on the use of “Lion Breweries" 
as sponsoring sports reports 
urged a comprehensive liquor 
advertising rule be substituted 
for the present unsatisfactory 
collection of statements. 


IRELAND acquired anmhu 
martyr in the centuriewld hi¬ 
de to oust the British. Con¬ 
victed IRA terrorist end MP 
for Fermengah Bobby SmJi 
27, died while on hunger unit 
for political prisoner sunn 
Riots ensued in Noiilun 
Ireland and a paint bombu 
ploded in the British Tr£ 
Commissioner's office it 
Christchurch. 

PRIME MINISTER Rci 
Muldoon accused Autirah: 
premier Malcolm Fraser'i 
press secretary, David Barnen. 
of souring relations betueen 
the two leaders. Barnen re¬ 
jected the claim. 

CONSUMERS Institute iw 
cases of "blatant profttetriot 
on apples since price cooiri’ 
was lifted earlier this year.Th 
Apple and Pear Board b 
already dumped 2000ionn<i«' 
surplus fruit from this 
bumper harvest. 


The week ahead 

MONDAY: Employee Com¬ 
munication and Quality Cixc^ 4 
seminar, Wellington. 

Australian deputy pf® 
minister Doug Anthony »m'n 
for two days of CER negotia¬ 
tions. 

Labour Party conference, 
Wellington, till Thursday. 
WEDNESDAY: DRG I® 
Ltd, AGM, Auckland. 

NZ Trade Fair, Welling^ 
till May 23. 


FOR SALE 

Burroughs L5000 Mini Computet 
and Console Magnetic Record 
Handler. Both are approximately 
6 years old but throughout have 
been under a service contract. 

For further particulars apply 
to:— 

Luke, Cunningham & Clare, 
Solicitors, 

P.O.Box 159, 
Wellington. 
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Remote areas lose out in pricing policy change 


by Allan Parker 

PRODUCT distribution and 
pricing practices will be com- 
Utnslvely reformed by the 
Government’s decision to 
gflle in common national pric- 

15 frSers in the South 
btgnd and remote areas of the 
auntry can expect to pay more 
than those in metropolitan cen- 
msgs a result of the Industries 
Development Commission’s 
development plan for the pack¬ 
ing industry being accepted. 

Because most manufac- 
lurcn are packers in their own 


right, the effect will be 
widespread and major. One 
company, for example, has 
estimated a cost differential as 
much as 20 per cent. 

The packing and packaging 
material industry is uncertain 
about the exact implications of 
the study approval. But in¬ 
dustry sources agree they are 
significant. 

By implementing all but a 
few of the IDC recommenda¬ 
tions, the Government has 
agreed that the industry should 
have a cost-containment for¬ 
mula applied to its operations. 


That formula allows import 
licences to be issued to provide 
relief for packers against cost 
disadvantages. 

Trade and Industry Minister 
Lance Adams-Schneider, an¬ 
nouncing the decisions last 
week, said: “Licences will be 
issued if it can be shown that 
domestic packing materials are 
in excess of 20 per cent above 
the duty paid into store of like 
imports. 

“Suppliers of locally produc¬ 
ed packaging materials (com¬ 
panies such as UEB and AHI) 
will also be. given the oppor- 


Pig farmers see double standard 


PIG farmers are becoming con- 
ctroed at what they claim are 
ihe Government’s double 
standards. 

Agriculture Under-secretary 
Rob Talbot will be told this 
seek by the farmers’ represen¬ 
tative, the Pork Industry Coun- ■ 
til, that if protection is justified 
for wine, it can be provided for 
pig meat. 

Since 1978, the Government 
has been phasing out tariffs on 
pig meat, especially from 
Canada, which has a continu¬ 
ing surplus. In return, it has 
eased restrictions on exports. 

But pig farmers are facing 
soiring feed costs, a direct 
result of the Government free¬ 
ing the barley trade .from im- 
pw and export restrictions. 

Since realising in 1978 that 
its price support scheme was 
not working, the Pork Industry 
Council had been developing a 
irjrimng strategy to stabilise 
demand, chief executive David 
Dduon said. 

That strategy was 
strengthened by the Govern- 
tMnt’s non-interventionist Bt- 
litude apparent in 1979. It led 
to the appointment of a 
marketing officer and a 
*150,000 promotion fund pay- 
“3 f° r the “bring home the 
wttn" and “trim pork" cam- 
Ngta. 

TTie latter campaign — 
hunched in Auckland a few 

**eks ago — win 600n jj C p ro . 

nationally. 

But tfhn e pig prices have 
cumbed from the minimum 
wch ofa year ago to 195 cents 
or bacon pigs and 2 47 cents 
w fttth porkers, Teed prices ex 
have risen by a third to 
a tonne. 

• ^ P r °ducers do not object 

JW t0 grain P rices be * 

’og linked to world prices," 
u °bson said. 

Jut pig farmers object to pay- 

5 P rlc ? s for their in- 

while their prices are ef- 

Z?v t f* 88 * 110 levels caus- 
y the Canadian surplus. 

moX u tatCS indicators 
K by . the v counci l expected 
i?eteSn ln ^ orfh America to 
yi a deadweight 

i l ,^ pwat . ioa . cam ' d p*» 

1 'o maintain produc¬ 


tion, and the result is an un¬ 
changed price of $40 a 1001b. 

Because the United States 
has its own surplus to contend 
with — which is also depress¬ 
ing beef prices — Canada is 


looking for alternative markets. 
The council refrains from ac¬ 
cusing the Canadians of dump¬ 
ing, but it will -ask Talbot for 
the reimroduction of tariffs on 
Imports- 


tunity to reduce prices through 
the issue of cost containment 
licences for their inputs.” 

Goods delivery for years has 
been based on a common na¬ 
tional delivered price system 
whereby an Auckland supplier 
will charge the same amount 
for delivery to an Auckland or 
Haast customer. 

But if the Auckland customer 
can import his packing re¬ 
quirements more cheaply than 
the New Zealand-delivered 
materials, severe distortions 
will emerge. And with nine 
ports throughout the country, 
the practice of the policy will 
be threatened. 

An Auckland customer, with 
the largest New Zealand 
market on his doorstep, will be 
able to bring in cheaper im¬ 
ported materials direct to the 
city. 

To compete, a packer who 
has previously spread the pric¬ 


ing load throughout the coun¬ 
try will have to respond by 
either delivering to Auckland at 
the more efficient cost or use 
delivery prices to other centres 
to subsidise a competitive rate 
into Auckland. 

The impact on regional areas 
and the South Island generally 
will be substantial. 

Hastings-based Wattic In¬ 
dustries, for example, has 
already attacked any proposals 
that would erode the common 
pricing concept, which has 
been laid down specifically by 
the Government but has been 
tacitly supported by general 
policy decisions. 

J Wflttie Canneries 
managing-director Ray Wnttie 
said: “Consumers in the more 
remote areas will have to pay 
considerably more for their 
food products. Pricing will 
vary from product to product, 
and area to area." 


The cost containment for¬ 
mula, with its flow-on effects, 
reflects the IDC’s continuing 
concern about inefficiencies in 
the national distribution chain. 

And because a major part of 
its legal brief is the benefit of 
consumers, it has attacked what 
it sees as a key element in those 
inefficiencies that result in 
higher prices for consumers to 
pay. 

That attack can be expected 
(0 continue; the cost- 
containment formula is em¬ 
bodied in the draft report of the 
commission into the plastics in¬ 
dustry, for example. 

Other plans have contained 
similar recommendations aim¬ 
ed at reducing or removing 
perceived inefficiencies of 
distribution throughout the 
country. 

Clearly, the Government has 
agreed by accepting mi erosion 
of common national pricing. 


Fan Am put 

the middle seat 

o 










For all the times you fly on 
business. For all the times you’ve 
longed for just a little extra room. 

And prayed that middle seat 

would stay empty. 

We’ve put the middle seat out 
of business. For good. 

We call this select new section, 
Clipper® Class. 

It gives you more space. More 
comfort. More convenience. 

With the same big. roomy seats 
reserved for first class on the 
next , generation of jets. 

Now you’re never more than 
one seat away from the aisle. So 
you’ve more space to enjoy the _ 
premium Pari Am service ® 

reserved for Clipper® Class 
travelers. 

On all 747 flights to the C 
USA. Britain and Europe. j£ 

.> Pan Ara's Clipper® Class. . ^ 
V n,r m iHiri cs the middle seat : Ji 
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Consultus 


WINNER OF THE 
PETER CHERRINGION 
_ MEMORIAL AWARD FOR THE 
OUTSTANDING PUBLIC RELATIONS 

PROJECT OF1980. 


The vital herbicide 2,4,5-T was big news a 
year ago. Its manufacturers, Ivon 
Watkins-Dow, were virtually under siege for 
making a product wrongly accused of causing 
health and environmental problems. Many 
people believed 2,4,5-T was indefensible. • 
Consultus New Zealand Limited didn’t. It 
worked with Ivon Watkins-Dow to tell the 
public the facts about 2,4,5-T. The Public 
Relations programme SUCCEEDED. It 
enabled Ivon Watkins-Dow to operate in a 
better climate of public acceptance than it has 
enjoyed for several years. 

<u Consultus’ Public Relations programme 
In Defence of 2,4,5-TV was adjudged the 
outstanding Public Relations project of 1980 1 


by the Public Relations Institute of New 
Zealand Inc. It was described as challenging, 
innovative and using some imaginative and 
unusual techniques. 

Consultus offers clients a new 
professional approach to Public Relations. 
We ye used the same flair and imagination in 
designing successful Public Relations 
strategies for several other clients, including 
the Pork Marketing Board, the combined 
Producer Boards and Federated Farmers’ 
AGROW Programme, Endeavour Travel Ltd, 
Plumbers Ltd and several others. 

We’re seeking new challenges and new 
successes. . 


If you have a Public Relations problem 
you can t solve, Consultus would like to 
consider it—even if people sav It’s 
impossible. H y 

.. Contact: Consultus, Wellington, 
.telephone 720-991, ask for RobinClulee or 
Tony Farrington. Consultus, Auckland 
telephone 774-894; ask for Gordon s :-V;" 

Chesterman. •: 
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Lower shipping costs, the long way round 


by Warren Berryman 

INCREASING numbers of 
mitn are shipping goods to 
from the United StateB via 
[jmd re avoid paying the high 
& rates charged by the 
US-New Zealand shipping 
cartel. 

Trans-shipment via Japan 


□early doubles the distance and 
adds 10 to 14 days to transit 
time. But cartel freight rates 
can be cut by about a third. 

An automotive supplier 
wanting to ship a 20ft container 
of parts from Los Angeles to 
Auckland was quoted a rate of 
US$6500 by the cartel. 

He shipped via Japan at a 
rate of US$3500 after turning 


down a slightly higher quote of 
US$4060. 

This importer brought in an 
identical containerload of goods 
on a cartel ship last November 
for $4300, Six months later, the 
rate had increased to $6500. 

Last year the cartel’s rate For 
the same containerload was 
about $3500, he said. 

The increased traffic on the 


US-Japan-Ncw Zealand route 
is bringing welcome business to 
Auckland’s TranzPacific Con¬ 
tainer Services, which offers an 
express container service to the 
Far East on Gearbulk ships. 

TranzPacific is a non- 
conference carrier. Its rates for 
cargo are 30 per cent below 
those charged by the shipping 
cartel serving the New 


Zealand-Japan trade. Tranz- 
Pacific’s rates undercut cartel 
rates by 15 to 40 per cent. 

Cartel members are fighting 
back by sending out invoices 
with a 15 per cent “fighting 
discount”. 

Thus the presence of a non¬ 
conference carrier in the trade 
has cut freight rates by 15 per 


Legal threat to Casper import document scheme lifted 


by Allan Parker 

THREATENED legal action 
clouding the Customs Depart¬ 
ment's new computerised im¬ 
port documentation system, 
Cuper, has dissipated. 

The Clumbers of Com¬ 
merce, worried about the lack 
of confidentiality over import 
it&i»xtlons, tried to mobilise 
support for an injunction to 
nop the new system. 

But the hoped-for support — 
aimed at proving damage to 
business by disclosing commer¬ 
cial pricing arrangements — 
failed to materialise. 

So Casper is proceeding 
towards a planned July 1 target 
for full implementation. 

The controversy arose 
because the new system dispos¬ 
ed of the previous system that 
processed import transactions 
by an import agent on behalf of 


another company by hand 
within the department. 

The system allowed the 
department to cut out details of 
the middle man's source of sup¬ 
ply and price, so the end 
customer or user did not know 
details of the agent’s business. 

But the new computer cannot 
remove this information from 
the information it records: 
Hence The Chambers of Com¬ 
merce reacted against it. 

In an effort to prevent the 
system coming into operation, 
the chambers rallied support 
from import agents, who in 
turn tried to rally support for a 
High Court action by seeking 
corroborating evidence from 
their customers. 

But the end-users would not 
come to the legal party and the 
proposed action evaporated, 
leaving the Customs Depart¬ 


ment free to proceed with the 
introduction of Casper. 

A large proportion of the 
end-users are among New 
Zealand’s largest companies 
who have both the supply- 
source information anyway and 
are reluctant to do battle 
publicly with a powerful 
Government department in a 
public court-room. 


Ironically, the new system 
will only last until July 1 next 
year, when a GATT valuation 
code based on final price to 
end-users comes into operation 
among the major trading na¬ 
tions, including New Zealand. 

The new system next year 
will reduce the need for import¬ 
ing agents to detail their 


sources of supply and pricing. 

But until then, most import¬ 
ing agents will be using public 
customs agents as another step 
in the distribution chain. 

Once Casper has processed 
the import documents, the im¬ 
porter can channel his 
documentation through 
another party to preserve his 
commercial confidentiality. 


cent even for those who don’t 
use non-confercnce ships. 

TranzPocific’s joint 
managing-director David Bat¬ 
chelor said the big Japanese 
trading houses which fought 
against the service in its early 
days were now supporting it 
with their cargo. 


Drawn to the 
top 

NBR cartoonist Bob Brockie 
has been named best cartoonist 
of the year in the Qantas Press 
Awards. 

Brockie's portfolio was judg¬ 
ed best or the 12 entered, with 
Listener writer-cartoonist Tom 
Scott runner-up. 

The award, judged by 
Melbourne Sun cartoonist Jell' 
Hook, carries a trip to 
Singapore ns first prize. 


Bright lights lure NZ 
lawyers across Tasman 


by Rae Mazengarb , 

TOP lawyers are being lured 
Kfw ihe Tasman by higher 
?jlaries, lower taxes and better 
r ri «prcts in some specialised 
wUs of legal work. 

Although only a few have 
>rten the plunge, NBR 
understands some legal firms — 
pinmilarly in New South 
. B - have been flooded 
J 11 } inquiries from- New 
*^0 lawyers interested in 
practising there. 

But district law societies here 
ooi concerned about what 
!J C lawyers hav P called a 
'fnificant’’ movement of 
|™^pr.c , i,i„„ er , l0 

Auckland District Law Socie- 
? secretary Graham Wear said 

tZ 

Chris,church society presi- 

a^Hin^d he could 

sh?t,I°^ 0ne acn i° r lawyer 

Austral^ ChriBtchurch for 1 
Auirala recently. 

Hut :*^ cHin 8 ton lawyer said 

Si* hS 1 0fcx P ertisc > the 

least rcceml y lost at 

"oriiw. 8 ^ en P ract «ioner8 
^lubstanttai seniority". 

alone i' he AucUand district 
5 ftp? making the 

Smith on l ft! . Bob Adam a 

• lirn Parm Mlchacl Williams, 
Sonia. merandh ls lawyer wife. 

tiS ‘"formation on the 
S^driftisdifficult to 

WsS\ AuSlraUan 

■ Wr S monitor tfe 
: Ntlon? a PP llc| tions for 
inlanders u ! ° m ' : New 

' So 2 b n „ Qt 811 * h °s* 
**&£**!*■?*... 
‘hat in New SobtH 

• Sbnbefcb^ is i « ric ^' 

birrijtM, lhe rank* of 
~ last 

P ■ .. ' I*- 


The New Zealand Law 
Society similarly says it is dif¬ 
ficult io gauge how many 
lawyers leave permanently for 
Australia. Not all lawyers 
decide to practise law across rhe 
Tasman. And, some of those 
who do also keep a practising 
certificate allowing them to 
work here from time to time. 

From his Sydney practice, 
Farmer told NBR, last week 
that he was among the few bar¬ 
risters he knew who had moved 
to New South Wales who still 
split (heir operations approx¬ 
imately 50-50 between the two 
countries. 

Farmer said that while only a 
few senior barristers had left 
New Zealand for Australia, 
"lots of junior solicitors" — 
those of 10 years of experience 
or less — were practising in 
New South Wales. 

He agreed with suggestions, 
that some firms were receiving 
up to 30 inquiries every year. 

For those wishing to practise 
as solicitors, the attractions are 
lower taxes' and higher salaries. 

Farmer is among those 
lawyers attracted by the 
amoant of company and com¬ 
mercial work. 

Lawyers such as Wiliams and 
Adams Smith, : whose area of 
expertise -is ' personal Injuries 
•work, have been attracted fb 
• Australia since the Accident 
Compensation 1 Commission 
eliminated that line of work. 

New Zealand Law Society 

. .••• -• - _• n*><_ 1 



TAKE YOUR BIGGEST BUSINESS ASSET WITH YOU. 
FOR A TAA FAMILY HOUDAY! 


i , ! ; - rfbe fqr more &tan just a "thank you”.' 

• ■! '• i* • Becaiisd TM <nato the Wpriori of a ■ 

: j -. 1 few days’. They'Il give you a holiday .you II 
P long remember. And think bovf much »hn 
V ,-. kids will- team (|0pt *ee how readily their;v,' . . 

• :: • iV'. school airees). It s/all aoieasy. TM i gteat; 

• : ■ rahge pf nqUaays gives ybu the ftedbjlity.to, 


; PLANNENQ A COHVENTION? 

’ Why not plan on AuStra!fe? Them'a no better 
.. way to ahowdie atdff you rnesirt bigbusiness J > 

"■ ' thAn tfl book th«ri Intoone ofthe 8upejt> TAA: 
Convention venues (arranged by us to exactly 
suitybUr heeds): A Conation is’wasted if$tajf 
, do rxtf take It seriously dihaJ^.bringtnd thehi to. 
AustmlfeyooIncreeBejifelf-«at<?em ana morale j* : . • 
, ; arid dd tt ail for a rjdttt fqrless than you 1 thought ; 
k ; Be t^ona jn your^oiTibmTy \ 
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Editorial 


OFFICIALS from both sides of the Tasman 
have been meeting regularly since a leader¬ 
ship “summit” earlier this year and have 
agreed in principle on a package to give ef¬ 
fect to a closer economic relationship (CBR) 
between New Zealand and Australia. 

Significant progress has been made in 
preparing the agreement, under which 
tariffs applying to trans-Tasman trade 
would be gradually phased out from 
mid-1882 and import licences and quotas 
would be liberalised. Both sides apparently 
want CER; now it Is time to grapple with the 
political realities. 

Australian Deputy Prime Minister Doug 
Anthony will lead an Australian team of 
negotiators for talks In Wellington rhis week. 
The New Zealand team — which will in¬ 
clude Deputy Prime Minister Duncan 
MacIntyre, Overseas Trade Minister Brian 
Talboys, and Trade and Industry Minister 
Lance Adams-Schneider — will be led by 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon. 

The discussions will range over some 
rocky ground. Australia wants New Zealand 
to give firm dates for phasing out Import 
licensing and export incentives. Problems 
have been raised, too, by the recent Govern¬ 
ment decision on wine Imports, which will 
keep out cheap foreign wine including 
Australia's. Other problem areas Include 
dairying, horticulture, and timing: Che 
Australians want a compatible system by 
1895; New Zealand would prefer change to 
be gradual, with no fixed time framework. 

Talboys has boldly acknowledged that 
New Zealand has a conscious choice to 

Without word of a lie 
Off the record 

WILSON and Horton, never known to be flock¬ 
ing to join the ranks of the big spenders except, 1 
perhaps, when it comes to television projects, 
splurged some $600 to $800. on self-switching 
recording gear for taping radio news, ihe idea be¬ 
ing that news could be recorded ai weekends 
without having io pay someone to be there to 
press billions manually. 

According to cynical staffers, the move was 
made only to record evidence to demonstrate to 
the Broadcasting Tribunal that Radio Haurakl 
and Radio i were “lifting” Herald copy instead of 
ferreting out the stories for themselves. 

Wilson and Horton nude its point. Since then, 
we're told, the expensive recorder is gathering 
dust — and it doesn't work too well, anyhow. 


Just dreaming 


LAST week’s Close-up programme on the public 
servants' strike in Western Samoa gave the lie to 
the idea the boob tube will rot the mind. It 
prompted one viewer to formulate a new 
economic regime for New Zealand. 

Samoa's bureaucrats stopped tabulating, 
thwarting, regulating, and returned to the planta¬ 
tions to start producing. 

There is now more produce in the markets and 
prices go down, slowing the rate of inflation (70 
per cent over the last two years), according to 
Close-Up. 

Micro to macro, what would happen if this 
country's civil servants followed the Samoan ex- 
iimple? For a start, one-third of the workforce 
might.start filling in their idle hours making or 
growing something. And on the supply side, that 
halt or the GNP now spent by Government might 
go into productive enterprise. 


make: “we can put our economic relation¬ 
ship on a footing that is consistent with 
Australia's future or, gazing backwards, we 
can pin our hopes on the maintenance of the 
past. This is what lies behind that obscure- 
sounding exercise, the search for 'closer 
relations' with our neighbours. We are try¬ 
ing - to establish the framework whereby 
Australians and New Zealanders can work 
together to exploit the opportunities within 
each other's market and beyond in the- 
Asian-Paciflc region.” Talboys argues that 
“our future and Australia's future are in¬ 
divisible'', and he has underlined the im¬ 
portance of economic relations with 
Australia while emphasising the need for 
New Zealand to “come to terms with reali¬ 
ty” In dealing with the world. “We must 
consciously, but not self-consciously, accen¬ 
tuate the positive In our relationship with 
Australia,” he Insists. 

In an election year, however, Muldoon Is 
bound to be more sensitive to overt pro¬ 
blems — those on which his Government is 
being lobbied by self-interested business 
group 8 with specific apprehensions about 
the consequences of CER —- rather than the 
less readily perceived collective good that 
will flow from economic union. We are like¬ 
ly, therefore, to hear that the gap between 
the two countries has been further narrowed 
by this week's talks, but significant decisions 
will be deferred. 

The political nettles that may discourage 
any immediate mutual agreement for the 
collective good which Is the higher purpose 
of the negotiations are not merely of the 
trading variety.On this side of the Tasman, 


there is perhaps some feeling that the 
Australians are trying to lean on us on the 
Springbok tour Issue (although opposition to 
the tour here suggests there would be 
significant support for the Fraser Govern¬ 
ment's attitude). There will be many, too, 
who feel that the Australians have put the 
boot into us on the passport question. Thus 
It cannot be discounted that the extent-to 
which Muldoon has been personally irked 
by the Springbok and passport controversies 

— and perceives popular support for his 
posldon — will influence this week's discus¬ 
sions. 

Certainly, he expressed anger at 
Australia's passport decision; it was not 
handled In “the manner that we normally 
do things between the Australian and New 
Zealand governments”. He described the 
passports requirement as excessive, un¬ 
necessary and undesirable, and declared 
that it was “not going to be well received in 
terms of Australia-New Zealand relations”. 
It showed “a certain Insensitivity which 
disturbs us a little”. 

But there is reason for the Australians to 
question Muldoon's sensitivity and the man¬ 
ner In which he handles some issues. Last 
week, he fired a broadside at Fraser's press 
secretary, accusing him of promoting divi¬ 
sion between the two leaders which did not 
exist. Such criticism of Fraser's staff was 
scarcely calculated to promote good rela¬ 
tions. Indeed, it was pointed out to Muldoon 

— according to the Melbourne Age account 

— That his remarks could create a stir in 
Canberra. Muldoon's reported reply: “I 


don’t.fienonally car. whether 

Muldoon's Inclination to shoot 
from file hip might have some popalS 
peal But Its purpose, If CER hfteowS 
objective, 1 b obscure; lamentably, h 2 
attention from the real issues and hZJ 
rational discussion. ^ 

Muldoon reportedly has made It do, 
privately that he believes there is no J* 
why the CER talks should not be nice**!! 
ly concluded In time for implementatW 
the new trans-Tasman arrangement on ifc 
target date of July 1 next year. Publicly U 
Is constant only in his ambivalence \ 
March, for example, he gave the chancel 
success of the negotiations at leu thuSlJ 
-50. Thus the Australians don't know . 
they stand with him, and - when 
parently gratuitously criticises Fraser’iiuf f 
— those concerned to promote eleser' 
Australian-New Zealand relations, find & [ 
difficult to interpret his signals. [ 

The negotiators are down to the loip 
Issues, those demanding political anwm, 
These issues need handling separately a) 
objectively, and there is a great deal i 
scope for Fraser and Muldoon to rusk : 
substantive agreement — if they mu la. 
The officials have worked out ib 
mechanisms which can be used to tacUtih 
outstanding issues, and provided ihepclft 
cians with a choice of techniques for duity 
with political snags. Their work will k 
wasted If Muldoon and Fraser retreat u 
their respective ends of the duelling ilddu 
take further pot shots at each other, ! 

— Boh Edtii j 


Brockie’s view 



Only talk 


WHEN Gordon Diydcn took up the issue of United Slates 
sado-masochistic sex parlours on Radio Pacific “I'm not jus 
Iasi week, he was careful to assure listeners that he as nn issue," 



* *™up of Aucklander, which ha, been While .he listener, did no. «****»£ 

Time magazine about such pain-palaces in the momhf would? gainst . lhc 8tatl0n in recent P h ° n « to tell all about 
United States. ly !°° ha PPy t0 add SM to and leather, one psychosexiuj coun«l 

*Tm not just trying to whip up sex and sadism lu °|j[ ltlllatin S C0 P 1C8 which Pacific is undu- to say that she counselled mahyAMd**® 
as mi issue ” he said earnestly/^doIKam fibl! B ’ alk * 10 dcatr °y the moral ecutiVes who needed such extracurrlcutar f- 

to counter stress at work. . ; >. 
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FM: hearing believing? 


by Warren Mayne 

«. didio, complete with stereo sound — here 
n con* Everyone who’s everyone with a con- 
*L (fl „d a vested interest) to have frequency 
Union radio introduced in this country has a 

Lee » I» rede beforc the Broadcaslin & 

Tribunal in Auckland and spell it all out. 

Tfe preliminaries are over. The tribunal, 
■hagai with providing a full report to Minister 
Vu«a Cooper by September, heard the 
engineering evidence a week ago. The tribunal 
lus heard the various boffins’ views on how much 
FM radio will be available and it is now time to 
fa) out i tot could be provided, in terms of pro- 
Eiinuning options. 

Bui thanks to the electronics jargon of the ex- 
pms delivered at the Wellington engineering 
bearings, the public probably believes that the 
broadcasting powers-that-be and forever-want-to- 
tthave already prescribed the limits. The big two 

- the Broadcasting Corporation and the Inde¬ 
pendent Broadcasters Association — who already 
mle the AM airwaves, seem strangely agreed on a 
“think-big" policy that effectively could mean 
think small. 

The section of the VHF band set aside for FM 
unions will be freed from other uses in two stages 

- one half now, the remainder afler January 
143). Thus the vested interests have the ideal 
ugumem to support their getting in firsr, perhaps 
burg some crumbs for when more frequencies 
ire available. 

Nice and pat, the BCNZ on behalf of Radio 
N'rv Zealand spells out an overall allocation of 
FM goodies for the whole country. Nice and pat 
for suie broadcasting, that is. 

It all goes back to the plan submitted to the FM 
plmning committee’s report, produced to 
llovemment in 1978 and kept secret for two 
jais. 

On this scenario, the country would get two 
Mde-aita FM radio networks, with extra two or 
ihi« alternative programmes in the main centres 
and j varying number of programme choices for a 
wrymg number of provincial centres. 

High-powered network and wide-coverage 
regional stations, alas, reduce the number of 
small, low-powered localised stations that can be 
lined into the spectrum. 

Bur FAI's potential is to enable stereo broad- 
asnnj and to ease congestion on the AM-FM 
band, enabling the spread of existing main-centre 
truces to the rural areas. And what are the pro- 
puiniog experts proposing? 

Two naiionwide networks have been mooted, 
lice is easy — to allocate the present YC concert 
pognmme. It is wanted by two-thirds of the in- 
“ulauds who put in submissions to the tribunal, 
-•to of them living in provincial and rural areas 
‘1°., ‘he range of the main-centre YCs. 

./t ■W'onal coverage, in the stereophonic 

"' iMftT- thc c0 . ncert programme is ideally 
u ed lor, is an obvious argument for moving the 
*« to FM, 

Bui what goes on the second network — and 


who runs it? There is little point in putting the 
speech-oriented, all-purpose YA national pro¬ 
gramme on to FM. Full national coverage for the 
YAs is within reach on AM, particularly if pres¬ 
ent wide-coverage YC frequencies on the AM-FM 
band are eventually converted for YA use in dif¬ 
ficult reception areas. 

The ZB diet of top 40 hits, race results, and in¬ 
ane patter, liberally peppered with commercials? 
No point at ail, because 45rpm pop records are 
mainly suited for monaural radio playing and the 
ZB stations are all locally based. The same goes 
for the ZMs — and for that matter virtually alt 
private stations. 

So what can either RNZ or the IBA members 
offer for a second network? Plainly, either public 
or private interests would have to come up with a 
completely new format, based on album tracks. 

For a nationwide middlebrow network aimed at 
a mass audience to balance the YC-FM elite chan¬ 
nel, that means a little bit of everything from j 
“beautiful music” (son of Mantovani) through j 
country and western to heavy rock. In short, a lit- : 
tie bit of everything probably at a convenient time 
for nobody. 

And those extra channels in the main and major 
provincial centres — well, they seem to be ear¬ 
marked for the private lobby, which no doubt is 
thinking American — automated, round-the-clock 
jukeboxes. If listening to stereo records without 
having to buy the LPs is what we want for FM, 
we might ns well have a system comparable to Air 
Air Zealand's inflight music — five or six stations 
each churning out a solid diet of a single specialty, 

But where has genuine “think-small” gone, 
aside from a few grudging suggestions that pres¬ 
ent part-time radio stations operating on short¬ 
term warrants (such as the university student sta¬ 
tions) should be given the same again, but no 
more, on FM instead of AM? 

What has happened to all the enthusiasm lor 
the idea of hosts of tiny shoestring, low-powered 
stations serving areas a couple of miles in radius? 

Somehow, this philosophy of “people’s broad¬ 
casting”, with adequate provision for ethnic 
minorities, specialist interests, such as religious 
and educational groups, local community groups 
and all the other “access” hopefuls, hasn't sur¬ 
faced. 

The YAs and YCs, and perhaps Radio Pacific 
aside, the BCNZ and IBA haven't done much for 
the communities they profess to serve. Ratings 
wars, fought with bigger and better giveaway con¬ 
tests but with the same top 40 playlists, have been 
the stuff of ZB-ZM-private radio’s contribution to 
mass-audience listening over the past five years. 

And in a new medium with so much potential 
for small-audience specialist broadcasting, more 
of the sameness isn’t good enough, regardless how 
neatly it falls in with the engineer's blueprints. 


Warren Mayne is an NBR journalist who has 
specialised in covering TV end radio. 


Wine merchants left with aftertaste 


by Frank Thorpy 

? r i he Government measures which 
SthniuU Industr y Minister Lance Adams- 
«ine imt, announced for the protection of the 
dis M ui «ing liquor merchants 
i, ‘wir homework. 

juaifegi !i” eider “id the measures were 
wpom” ' lmport substitution” and “increased 

ilii»En R SI ^cied imports are wines under $2 

i litre duiv “P* 1 ■ P enal im P ost of $4.50 
poru 1 ’ a J' ^ bat tbe Minister calls “cheap im- 
lhe fastest-selling and most 
The o5 0rt ® d wmes - 

^ich ihp ,l * °f. tbe w * nes detailed below would 
'Mhni lty . of al1 locaI wines except, 
J puld 4 * Premium wines, and in some cases 

. \ ]| .uT^'.^em. 

: trl!! inU L- a f c 1113(16 from classical vita 

; *’nn locjj win^ blCb * s morc lllan 0811 sa(d Tor 

• ^ity^and^r'^ 6 - 1 eq V ates low P rlce with low 
‘‘‘itrnewfll r ,J. rlBln , wlne writers say the new 

quail, A lcct New Zealand public from 

W Z 7 r ne5, 

list of New Zealand 
pitt sad gii r _ , tlle tn below the $2 threshold 

• be 2EK a $4 ‘ 50 - will pro- 

h this tabu ? om the marketplace. 

I ^^ieale price „ ctilumn &ivw the present 

• Inly j. bottle; the second the price after 

*4.31 $ 9.01. 

$4.10 $ 9.06 

£ on Burgundy (US) $8,19 $10.82 


McWilliams Claret (Australia) $5.38 $ 9.96 

Dalwood Claret (Australia! $4.41 $ 9.26 

Peralada Sparkling (Spain) $4.83 $ 9.69 

Bosca White (Italy) $5.01 $ 9.80 

Achaia Clausa (Greece) $4.11 $ 9.08 

Risscoli Soave (Italy) $6.05 $ 9.40 

Mataus Rose (Portugal) $4.74 $11.22 

laabel Rose (Portugal) $5.05 $ 9.40 

Some imported wines over $2 FOB attract .85 
cents a litre duty if bought within the quota - 
that is same quantity as under present import 
licensing — or $2.85 duty if imported outside the 
quota. 

Examples: 

Moselle (Germany), present price $6.23, quota 
July J $6.81, non-quota JuW 1 $ 9 . 14 ; Aste 
Spumante (Italy), $7.82, $7.84, ^ $ll-73i 
McWilliam Cabernet Sauvignon (Australia), 
$5.96, $6.58, $8.90; Cordonui Sparkling (Spain), 
$5.26, $5.60, $8.00; Black Tower Liebfraumilch 
(Germany), $6.90, $7.20, $9.60; ISeppeits 
Chalambar (Australia), $5.26, $5.60, $8.00, Sep- 
pelts Moysten (Australia), $5.26, $5.60, $8.00. 
(Prices quoted have been obtained from liquor in¬ 
dustry sources). ; 1 . : 1 ‘ . .. - t 

The Minister will probably siicceed in his first 
objective - import substitution — because suen 
savage imposts will drive some wmes off the 

“Eufiiow d °“ hc “inerted wine, ex¬ 

ports” when the winemaker needs auch protcc- 
tion on his home ground? No doubt export incen* 
fives wift pr ovide the answer. ■; , 

Frank Thorpy Is NBR’t wlna wrjte^ $nd a noted 

.... -L j _iiMUau.r' . • 


NEW ZEALAND — YOUR COUNTRY? 

ARE YOU AWARE . 


"WE ARE GOING TO TELL THE WORLD ABOUT YOU" 



? — Your Country's sense of Isolation draws close attention to 
your security In the Pacific Region. 

? — Your agriculture still accounts for 75% of export earnings. 

? — Your battle is still being fought with the European 

Economic Community as the EEC has sought to curb butter 
and lamb imports. 

? — Your manufacturing industry assumes an increasing 
importance in the economy. 

? — Your need for substantial foreign investment to bring on 
stream your Country's vast gas and hydropower 
resources. 

? — Your search for new export markets and successes in 
China and the Middle East. 

? — Your relations with Asia developing closer trading links 
with Japan, South Korea, Hong Kong and Asean 
countries. 

? — Your relations with Australia, defence and Foreign Policy. 

FINANCIAL TIMES 4 

PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND FRANKFURT 

Circulated to more than 120 Countries 

The Financial Tlmea has scheduled a Report on New Zealand to be published In 
the pre-eminent world's business newspaper, which will be reprinted In 
America In the FT World Business Weekly. 

Appearing In these publications, lhe Survey will carry all the authority and 
reliability of the newspaper Itself, a |ournal unmatched for Its Independence, 
quality of editorial presentation and freedom from political bias. The esteem 
in which the FT is held Is reflected In Its high readership among senior 
decision-makers In government, finance, Industry and commerce throughout 
the world. 

Overseas Representatives of the FINANCIAL TIMES of LONDON will be visiting 
New Zealand during tlw last two weeks of May and you are Invited to make 
contact with: 

Mr. Derek Atkins or Mr. John Hayman 
C/- Dal Hayward (N.2. Correspondent) 

Box 11-198, WELLINGTON. Telephone (4) 850 083 

To: CHAIRMAN AND INDUSTRY LEADERS — If you are truly ‘aware " and 
realize the ilgnlflcance of your Country's exposure to the world at lorge, this Is 
your opportunity to promote your intereals to develop overseas contacts and 
new markets. 

To- ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES — Please draw the attention of 
your major accounts to this "International opportunity” to promote their 
markets and your talents. 

NOTE! The Export Market Development Taxation Incentive allows 67.5 cents 
in lhe NZ$1 ol qualifying expenditure for costs Incurred outside New 
Zealand for sales promotion activities. 

THEN! For a copy of the editorial synopsis, details of WORLD BUSINESS 
WEEKLY and Advertising Rate data, please oak your Secretary to 
complete immediately and forward the coupon below to Box 11-198 
Wellington. 


1. 1 would Ilka to receive a copy of the proposed editorial synopsis 0 

2. I would like to discuss advertising with a view to expanding p-j 
markets. 

1 I would like to cider.:.. i .copies of the ’ r—i 

NEWZEALAND SURVEY REPORT (publication date 30th Ju ly) '—> 


Address 


Telephone 
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Medium-term ,,ivo . r y mwer" notions in the 

forecasts ,ol “ 1 Gal I 1 c a _ ch M " 


National Business Review 
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YOUR economics writer 
(NHR, March 16) provides un¬ 
convincing evidence of 
disagreement over New 
Zealand's medium-term 
economic prospects hut, more 
importantly, obscures the 
richness of current debate on 
the topic: 

(i) The final sentence of my 
study reads “It cannot be over- 
stressed that predicted trend 
growth rates are meaningless 
unless they are related to 
cyclical movements of the 
variable concerned". Given 
that Birch and Haywood are in 
rough accord on the 1980-1990 
outlook, that the projection 
period used by the Bank of 
New South Wales is not pro¬ 
vided and that my study's 
forecast horizon is 1978-1983, 
we could all, in fact, be in full 
agreement. The apparent 
disagreement may be explained 
by the differing periods chosen 
for analysis. 

(ii) The implications of GDI 1 
growth for employment and 
the balance of payments de¬ 
pend (as they always do) on sec¬ 
toral contributions to growth. 
Therefore, “restructuring" 
refers to all sectors and not 
solely to sub-sectors of 
manufacturing. Hence serious 
debars on restructuring the 
manulhciuring sector has in the 
past been torpedoed continual¬ 
ly through later growth in ex¬ 
port receipts — a function of 
export prices and primary pro¬ 
duce export volume growth. 

(iii) Forecasting medium- 
term prospects therefore forces 
one to consider methodically 
the implications for each sector 
of major areas of change such 
as domestic economic policy, 
international economic 
developments, population 
growth and technological 
change. For example, if it was 
considered likely that the coun¬ 
try was going to "form its \vay” 
out of its current difficulties 
then one would need to 
assume, from past experience, 
that the political will to restruc¬ 
ture manufacturing would , 
disappear. Hence the potential | 
of soy, 5 per cent per annum \ 
economic growth, would be cut 
back to a realised growth of 2 to 

3 per cent. I 

(iv) In this sense the recent \ 
economic history of New i 
Zealand is une of lost oppor- , 
tunities which are closely j 
related to the socio-political | 
climate. The latter has been | 
read by our political leaders as i 
circumscribing the possibility , 
of lowering i he in fiat Ion rate to t 
;i level which would stimulate s 
small scale investment. The s 
combination of “think big" and c 
agricultural revival may then i 
be interpreted as the only fc 
poliiically feasible option. If. 
the price to he paid lor political v 
survival is 3 per cent growth in- L 
stead of 5 per cent and slight r 
unemployment, who cares? r 

Substantive debate on e 
"politically constrained" 1 
uonomic policy options can s 
hardly be described as A 
widespread — a fact which Mr r 
Muldnon has not failed to take 
advantage of in dismissing < 


Haywood's paper looks at 
four different possible pro¬ 
jections, three of which dif¬ 
fer greatly from Energy 
Minister Bill Birch’s pro¬ 
nouncements about na¬ 
tional development. 
Gallacher and Haywood 
look at different time 
periods, but nevertheless 
are not In full agreement. 
Our article aimed not to 
emphasise their dif¬ 
ferences, but to contrast the 
analytical work done by 
economists with the 
politically notiva ted 
statements of Birch and rhe 
work of the Bank of New 
South Wales. 

—- Editor 


Resolving the 
paradox 

JOHN Perkins writes in his let¬ 
ter (NBR, April 13): “High in¬ 
terest rates are inflationary, not 
deflationary as the orthodox 
claim." I would go farther and 
say that high interest rates are 
both inflationary and defla¬ 
tionary at the same time. 

How do 1 resolve this 
paradox? Simply by realising 
that inflation is a rise in 
nominal wealth, but that defla¬ 
tion is a fall in real wealth. 

Mrs Thatcher has proved 
that you can have inflation and 
deflation at the same time. Her 
high-interest rare policies could 
have had no other effect. 

Keith Rankin 
Wellington 


Graceful 

retreat 


WE note in your April 27 issue 
“Sharemarket" article by 
Klaus Sorensen that reference 
is made to Ccramco ig- 
nominiously withdrawing its 
bid in the offer to MSI 
shareholders at the end of 
1978; this was not the case. 

The directors had carefully 
pitched the offer in the best in¬ 
terests of both Ceramco and 
MSI shareholders. MSI reacted 
vigorously with, in our opin¬ 
ion, ill-ndvised moves; this has 
been subsequently borne out 
by cvenrs and is in fact com¬ 
mented on by Mr Sorensen 
when he states that “with the 
benefit of hindsight it could be 
said the MSI shareholders 
should have accepted the 
Ceramco bid"; in the event 
they chose to support their 
board's moves. 

Far from ignominiously 
withdrawing the bid, Ceramco 
directors acted in a sensible and 
prudent manner in that having 
made a fair and reasonably pric¬ 
ed bid they did not enter into a ' 
Dutch auction following “the 
sudden generosity" tactics of 
MSI’s board, also referred to in 
rhe article. 

Wc consider that the article 
does not put the withdrawal of 



THE COMPUTER 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


the Ceramco bid in the right 
perspective. 

K M P Smith 
Executive Director — 
Finance and Legal 
Ceramco Limited 

Getting things 
straight 

I WELCOME the comments 
by J V White (NBR, April 27) 
on my recent letter (NBR, 
April 13) regarding his letter 
(NBR, April 6) about an article 
by your economics writer 
(NBR, March 23). Let me 
assure Mr White that 1 remain 
in Alexandra despite my 
typographical transfer to Well¬ 
ington. 

After several minutes search¬ 
ing through my higgled ly- 
piggledy pile of old 
newspapers, I found the bits 
relevant to our wee intercourse. 
After perusing the original arti¬ 
cle, I must admit that the 
choice of years indeed was not 
Mr White's. In this respect Mr 


White is right: I was wrong. I 
withdraw on of the “tuts’’. 

In closing, let me say that Mr 
White flatters me by saying 1 
write frequently in the daily 
press. I am but an egg. 

Steven C Darnold 
Alexandra 

Air NZ and 
its friends 

THERE are probably two 
primary views of Air New 
Zealand’s international ser¬ 
vices. The airline is in an inten¬ 
sively competitive international 
airline situation and, ipso facto, 
it is highly competitive (Air 
New Zealand's view of itself). 

The alternative view is that, 
as a regional carrier fares and 
conditions primarily set in New 
Zealand and protected by the 
bureaucracy means Air New 
Zealand is little more than an 
arm of government. 

Your article, "US airlines 
stalled” (NBR, April 20) 
proves as conclusively as is like¬ 


ly to be possible that Air New 
Zealand as part of the 
bureaucracy is the more correct 
assessment ofits operations. 

Air New Zealand in collusion 
with the Ministry of Transport 
staff and, presumably, with the 
Minister’s approval, set inter¬ 
national fares and conditions 
independently of their com¬ 
petitors. 

The MOT then sets itself as 
a protective barrier "for 
weeks" between Air New 
Zealand and the harsh winds of 
competition provided by its 
competitors to the special 
marketing advantage of our na¬ 
tional carrier. 

The MOT protects Air New 
Zealand: the competing airlines 
eventually protect themselves. 
Who protects the travelling 
public? It is quite obvious rhar 
the MOT is far more concern¬ 
ed at protecting its Air New 
Zealand managerial friends 
than the taxpayer who pays 
their salaries. 

Even with this advantage of 
full government collusion and 
protection, Air New Zealand is 


S3? ,b “ 

Ikm rolling put,» 
higher tares, may w c |] as j, 

“ real, y wort h it and win.; 
ever get a fih dca]? 

R °y0nnsii 

AucMuj 

Conference 

organiser 

IN YOUR article about ihe C . 
nual Market Research Socim 
Conference to be bell laienh) 
month, it was implied tha | 
was the conference organist; 

Fortunately for my p 
mind and domestic Iraq*, 
that task lies with Mr Riduri 
Brookes, senior lecturer ii 
marketing at Victoria Uriur 
sity. 

K Fink-Jeno 
Managing Dirww 
Heylen Research Cum 
Welllflgui 


An affirmation is an affirmation, for all that 


by Colin James 

‘■AFFIRMATION,’’ said the 
federation of Labour delegate. 
“That’s what this conference is 
about" 

“Alfirmauon of what? 

“Atfirmaiion of the leader- 
sbip." p 4 

There are, of course, degrees 

of affirmation. 

There is triumphant affirma- 
lion. Our Prime Minister had 
one of those in 1975 on his way 
io plenipotentiary power. 

There is “right-on" affirma¬ 
tion. FOL president Jim Knox 
fud one of those last year after 
ihe workers won at Kinleith. 

But any affirmation is better 
than no affirmation. 

When the road is rocky or the 
ice is slippery, a leader will set- 
lie thankfully for a "besr-we’ve- 
got’ 1 , or a "tut-iut-but", or 
even a silent affirmation. 

Since the heady days of 1975, 


the Prime Minister has been 
getting used to these lower- 
grade affirmations. 

In 1979, a turbulent under¬ 
tow of suspicion and mistrust 
sapped the party’s eagerness for 
affirmation. 

By last year’s annual con¬ 
ference he had clawed his way 
back to a “let’s get on with it" 
affirmation of sorts. 

Then came East Coast Bays, 
the colonels and a steep slide, 
followed by the pickets dispute, 
Tania Harris, Fred Dobbs, 
restraint and reason for a fair 
measure of rehabilitation. 

Then came Air New 
Zealand. While the party 
watched aghast from the obser¬ 
vation lounge he insisted on 
standing in the slipstream. 

Even some of the Rob-right- 
or-wrong people, so I am told, 
found this a bit puzzling. 
Others less dazzled by his 


perpetual brilliance gave their 
MPs earfuls. 

There is now a route for com- 
niunicating such once* 
incommunicable criticism to 
the leader. That route is deputy 
Prime Minister Duncan 
MacIntyre, old mate from the 
early 1960s, to whom the 
Prime Minister is said to listen 
with trust. 

Whether MacIntyre pul a 
restraining hand on the Prime 
Minister’s sleeve this time, as 
he has apparently done on 
other recent occasions, 1 don’t 
know. 

But there was a remarkable 
turnround. On Thursday, 
April 30, he was telling 
“vultures" that Air New 
Zealand was not dead. 

When he starts throwing 
stones at “vultures", you know 
the going has got rough up 
there on the ninth floor of the 
Beehive. 


(Perhaps a trend is emerging. 
In his latter days, Norman 
Kirk, another man who formed 
strong personal attachments, 
took potshots at pigeons.) 

By the next Monday the 
vultures had vanished. 
Restraint and reason returned. 
Even the airline board could 
not indefinitely ignore public 
sentiment. 

The backoff probably 
forestalled some pointed back- 
turning at the National Party’s 
Wellington division conference 
held over last weekend. 

But it came too late for the 
Heylen Poll that was taken on 
May 2. 

It will be surprising if the Air 
New Zealand business has not 
taken some of the buoyancy out 
of the National balloon. 

The Labour Party, tor nnce, 
sensed a winning issue and got 
in on it fast and hard. 

Social Credit went as usual 





FOD ECONO VAN" 

wbel business booster! 



More than anything else this vehicle Is a tribute 
to common sense. 

of T exceilence eerlnfl teama P ursu,t and attainment 

To a simple idea that was allowed to grow into a 
classic design concept. An economic model in a 

more ways than one. A 

FUT FLOOR "MONEY MAKER” DESIGN Mr 

Econovan's “no wheel arch" load floor gives M/ 
you 5.22m 3 of unimpeded space, and a one ml e 
tonne payload. My [■ 

To provide this unique feature, the M/ t 

customary two rear wheels have given r /l A 

way to two sets of "duals". A big bonus for /®&52S 
traction, stability and braking efficiency. 

j=9?N°VAN - THE PROMISE IN THE (i ; V 

By naming this vehicle Econovan, wj.-' m - ' -’f 

we are laying our reputation for 1 

fuel efficiency on the line. But A .; : 

look how Econovan lives up to mmr r :■*. 

it. The 1.6 iltre OHC engine 

and 4 speed manual 

transmission will give you open 

road fuel economy (unladen) of E ' ■KKfillSi 

up to 9.1 i/ 1 00 km (that's 31 

m pgO- 

“TORSION GUARD 

chassis" 

A separate chassis 
significantly reduces chassis 
twist in the most severe load and road 
conditions, adding years to body life. 

FULLY FLOATING REAR AXLE 1 

n » e W0l9l ? t , is 9 arried by ‘be axle housing, ’ 

beaMngs Sha S> resutng in lon 9 er for shafts and . 

LOAD SENSING BRAKING SYSTEM 

brakfnn h'fl[an^a C lPf nsin9 r Pro9or *' on ^ ng Valve regulates the 
tnfhi e b w 1 e 2 n i 0nt and rear wheels according 

to the load being carried. This reduces the risk of rear 9 

wheel lock-up, end makes for safer braking and longL lyre 
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EASY ACCESSABILITY OF 
MAJOR COMPONENTS 

Both driver and passenger seats 
;. lift to provide easy access Lu 

* dH V\ LOW OPERATING COSTS 

v \.\ 1 In addition to Econovgn's 

V*. Y\ thrifty fuel consumption and 

ttiA X durable design, you will 

WE>\ benefit greatly from the wide 

availability of low priced 
j&gSH Ford Parts and Service. 

™™Check these specs 
• W.'• C against the competition's. 

Then ask yourself what 
other van can offer: 
g gjfl|aMB Up to 9.11/100 km (31 

BnB mpg) fuel economy 

PLUS 5.22m 3 load space 
■ with no wheel arch 

PLUS Passenger car ride 
l|ggi|||E and comfort 

SppW PLUS Such a high degree of 

reliability 

PLUS Such low operating costs 
... for such a reasonable price? 

Econovan's “Money Maker" design 
efficiency and low cost of ownership gives it a 
genuine edge In working and earning 
potential. For the owner/operator It is surely 
the ideal dual-purpose vehicle for work and 
. weekertd'drfvlng.: 

See your Ford Dealer for full details. 
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down the middle which, for 
once, was probably inap¬ 
propriate. 

All in all, the affair was a bad¬ 
ly needed boost for Bill Rowl¬ 
ing facing his annual con¬ 
ference in search ofafTirmaiion. 

He will get it, most likely. 
This is election year and "fly¬ 
ing is the best way to fly" — 
that is, Bill Rowling is the best 
Bill Rowling they have gat. 

Certainly, there is no great 
groundswell for his deputy. 
Spliuism is no longer in 
fashion in the labour move¬ 
ment. 

It was a distaste for splitiists 
that packed the bomb the 
Federation of Labour put 
under the Labour Party last 
week. 

Knox was speaking for many 
in the union movement when 
lie said in his presidential ad¬ 
dress that “we arc the people in 
the trade union movement who 
arc the strongest opposition to 
the Govern men l. There is no 
doubt about it". 

At nnc level the FOL has 
already begun moving, with n 
draft “alternative economic 
strategy" put before the con¬ 
ference heavily emphasising 
rite need lor development to be 
geared to jobs. 

At another was Knox's com¬ 
ment to the cllccl that the trade 
union movement must go into 
political education of the 
masses. 

“Our challenge is to build tip 
a level of political awareness 
and understanding of the issues 
so that it (a repressive and dic¬ 
tate irial regime) cannot happen 
here bemuse it will be vji\- 
fronted by a fully aware and 
alerted trade union 
movement.” 

This is a long way from the 
"economism" — narrow con¬ 
cern with the worker's wage 
packet — that prompted then 
plain Tom Skinner before the 
1969 election to tell the Labour 
Party to go its way and leave 
the Federation of Labour to go 
its way, each in their respective 
spheres. 

And why the extra step? “At 
this stage,” said Knox, "it 
looks as if National could get 
itself re-elected, largely due to 
the contusion created by the 
rise in Social Credit, but also 
due to the lack of any coherent 
policy being put forward by the 
opposition.” 

And why this lack of 
coherence? Leadership strug¬ 
gles, basically. 

"The Labour Party is . . . 
divided between people who 
want to see the party having 
some general philosophy and 
principles . . . and those who 
are more interested in preserv¬ 
ing their own political 
privileges through being able to 
sit in Parliament on the basis or 
very limited programmes." 

Up jumped pained Labour 
Parry activists; ■ to complain. 
Back came Knox with an 
assurance that he now thought 
Labour was coming out wit,h 
real gut-issue 'policies and he 
was prepared to go out end 
speak on its behalf in the com¬ 
ing election. - 


jor task facing the irude union 
movement" (a sentiment 
echoed in Knox’s address). 

“Such defeat will only be 
brought about if the closest co¬ 
operation (around n mulually 
acceptable programme) is 
established between the New 
Zealand Labour Puny, the 
New Zealand trade union 
movement and other pro¬ 
gressive organisations of the 
people." 

Apart from the reference to 
“other progressive organisa¬ 
tions" — read Socialist Unity 
Party — the Labour Parly 
would say hear-hcar to that. 

And ir has been trying to get 
more input from unions, with, 
so one union-linked candidate 
complained last week, precious 
little really useful response. (If 
that complaint is correct, it is 
not surprising, since the union 
movement shows little sign yet 
of really facing up to the tough 
issues of the 1980s.) 

The FOL, for its pan, in the 
executive's annual report, com¬ 
plained that "the staled inten¬ 
tion of the Labour Parry to 
work more closely with rhe 
federation," which the l ; l»L 
had welcomed, hud “remained 
merely that" — that is, ,m in¬ 
let mini. 

“There has not been anv ef¬ 
fective liaison established with 
the 1 abuur Party per the 
medium ofihe Joint CuuiKik of 
Lain hi i" — the lot mat liaison 
bridge between the two. 

There are several points i«» be 
drawn from this. 

One is that it is symptomatic 
of the over sir (Milled line be¬ 
tween the active Labour Party 
(with notable exceptions) and 
the ordinary wage worker. 

However sympathetic the 
largely middle-class party con¬ 
trollers are to wage workers* 
needs, they simply are not part 
of their lives, in their pubs and 
on their jobsites, as are union 
job delegates. 

The second is that (he 
Labour Party talks principally 
to its own affiliated unions, 
which make up only about IS 
per cent of FOL unions — and 
who tend to be "conciliation” 
unions more content to rest on 
their guaranteed membership. 

The FOL is now principally 
in the hands of union leaders 
who see involving and 
“educating" their members as 
more important than simple 
reliance on the forms of the 
wage-fixing law. 

The (hitd is that the new top 
brass in the FOL is more hard- 
nosed and a lot less diplomatic. 

Ken Douglas is more to the 
(political?) point in the ex¬ 
ecutive’s report than past 
secretaries. Knox says things 
that geutler, more 
perspicacious or more sensitive 
souls would slide away from — 
such as turning the February 
pickets fiasco back ou the 
failure of the Auckland union 
leaders to communicate proper¬ 
ly with their members., 

This quality gets him by so 
far/ with a mixture of genuine 
-.liking and tolerance (and, 
perhaps, confidence he can be 
nudged In the-right direction 
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He ought ( 0 {.It is no more -and appreciation that he is not 
than official FOL policy. A trying to force potentially 
drikft policy 1 docuntentj drawn divisive ,Issues lying juaf udjjct 
from past conference resolu- thcSurftict of last week’s deefip-! 
dons, put out-to last week’s: lively amicable conference).’ 
delegates, saidfVThe FOL Sup- ; Tony Ncary’s quixotic forays 
poru the retUrn qf the New,, .^ tht rlgh? ke C p-aUv4'.?a 
Zealand, Labom,.,Party, to . V pcal opposition^ but heUoes 
government In 1981, - ; hot gel the numbers; ,! 

..This cQiialubion-la reached j. Knox got an affirmation'jkst 
however, in .a backhanded sort week, it was qualified,- but ah 
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Get the Corolla Spirit 

Drive it! 


Ask for the keys-your Toyota Dealer wants 
you to experience the best Corola ever. 

You may love the look of Corolla—you'll be impressed with 
the roominess. You already acknowledge Corolla economy and 
reliability. Bui. You will never appreciate the true unlamed Toyota 
spint until you put yourself in the driver's seat. 

The schematic diagram shows how Toyota Corolla uses air 

R ressurc for greater on-the-road stability. 

[ole how the air flow moves cleanly over 
the face of the vehicle — a vital design 
measure to improve economy and 


measure to improve economy and 
minimise wind noise. Drive Corolla and 
you’ll soon natfoe the difference of this 
classic 'wedge' shape. 

Toyota technologytbe new car fed that 
never dkappears. 

. ■ C 2r o,,a has the inbred strength and pure clean design that's 
uniquely Toyota. So. Even after 30,40,60 ihousand kilometres... 
the lightness ... the solid well-made feel stays. Prove it. Ask your 
Tovota dealer for a drive in a second hand Corolla. Then compare the 
feel with any other family sized cor you want. None can compare. 


Corola dp-absolute proof that economy 
and reliability can be exciting. 

Corolla proves you don’t have to trade in performance to gel 
economy. Corolla's remarkable new generation 4K engine purrs with 
power. And the slickest gear shift you'll ever find makes Corolla 
dnvmg an experience you won’t stop talking about. 

Current Prices. 


Corolla DX 1.3 Sedan Manual 

Automulic 

Corolla DX l .3 Staiionwagon 
Corolla DX 1.3 Liftback 5 speed 
Corolla SE1.6 Liftback 5 speed 


$9,895 

$10,395 

$10,695 

$11,195 

$13,490 


Corolla S S plm UrT ° yOIB dCBler now ' ■' have n ,eM drlve • ■ • Get the 


TOYOTA Ahead in the 80 ’s. 
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Facing reality in the zero-sum society 


Economics writer 

0NCEitw“ arare economist 
,ho made the best-seller list. 
Eowomista are not known for 
lbe i f ability to write about plea- 
jjjh events — economics is the 
dismal science, after all. Nor 
arc theft many economists who 
srite in plain English. 

But m Western economies 
lave slowed into recession dur¬ 
ing the 1970s, greater interest 
ha been aroused in the work- 
ina of the economy. Everyone 
u vulnerable to the effects of 
ilov economic growth, rising 
unemployment and chronic in- 
fluioo which has plagued most 
countries. 

A number of United States 
economists have capitalised on 
this interest, writing books ac- 
cessibte to the non-economist. 
Some of these have made the 
best-seller list. 

In 1979, William E Simon’s, 
A Tim for Truth, became a 
best-seller. Simon was 
American Secretary of the 
Trewuty in the 1970s and was 
sell-placed to blame the 
United States poor economic 
performance on the inefficiency 
ud failures of government 
ihile espousing greater in¬ 
dividual freedom. 

Then came Free to Choose, 
written by University of 
Lhicigo economist Milton 
Friedman and his wife Rose. 
Hiis book about ihe need for 
zicaier economic freedoms not 
only nude it to the best-seller 
lot, but it topped it. 

Friedman and Simon were 
able to xll their books because 
they each had a simple 
rowage, made logically and 
Fjbsionjrdy. If governments 
eliminate’ protection, subsidies 
rid regulations while reducing 
Iatl ^ government spend- 
marker forces can prevail 
m »less inflationary environ- 
Mr. * 

Individual initiative, en- 
‘ftprtneurial spirit and an ad- 
■incing technology can 
urumph over whatever tem- 

JJJujr ilk plague the world’s 
economy. 

This message appeals 
*** we all like to think that 
out be the masters of 
wnomic activity, rather than 

■ But u il real, y 50 

floruit simply the well- 
*5 ’“ Pages which draw us? 
fecent,y ’ another 
'E® «^omi 8t , Lester 
5a the best seller 

L The Zer °- 

message is' 
islatable than that of 

^et enterprisers. 

United 

' economic malaise is 
ooted in ^ very 

; camoi SOciety md 

w,thout “king 
l ^hmaybe ^ t * 

l^^''nlUtlon, unemploy- 

^prST" 1 ' 0 * 1 dccay > 

waves ofreguk- 

:SS’- UU:omc B a P» 

’ lie ^ r rnes and majorities 
to solve 

• lkl1 tb[°a? 118 lament «l 
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While agreeing that the prob¬ 
lem is real, Thurow diagnoses 
It differently. An ability that 
never existed cannot be lost. 
What is perceived as a lost 
ability to solve economic prob¬ 
lems is a shift in attention from 
international cold war prob¬ 
lems to domestic problems and 
an inability to impose the costs 
of economic losses directly on 
the losers. 

A shift in attention from in¬ 
ternational problems to 
domestic problems makes it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to do 
anything about the economy. 
International confrontations 
unify everyone against a com¬ 
mon enemy. Domestic prob¬ 
lems are much more conten¬ 
tious because within one coun¬ 
try there are winners and 
losers. 

When a change takes place, 
individuals do not sacrifice 
equally. Some gain. Some lose. 

And to Thurow, this is the 
heart of doing something to im¬ 
prove the economy. The 
economic problems are 
solvable and in most cases there 
are several solutions. But no 
one wants to volunteer for the 
role of loser and the political 
process is incapable of forcing 
anyone to shoulder this 
burden, 

Everyone wants someone else 
to suffer the necessary 
economic losses and as a conse¬ 
quence, none of the possible 
solutions can be adopted. 

In other words, Thurow 
argues that ihe American 
economic and political struc¬ 
ture simply is not able to cope 
with an economy which has a 
substantial zero-sum clement. 

A zero-sum game is any game 
where the losses exactly equal 
the winnings. All -sporting 
events arc zero-sum games. For 
every winner there is a loser, 
and winners can only exist if 
losers exisr. 

When there are large losses 
io be allocated, any economic 
decision has a large zero-sum 
element. The gains and losses 
arc not allocated to the same in¬ 
dividuals or groups. 

A policy which, on average, 
makes the population better off 
hides a large number of people 
who ore much better off and a 
large number who are worse 
off. 

And for those who are worse 
off, the fact that someone etse’s 
economic position has risen by 
more than yours is little com¬ 
fort. To protect our own in¬ 
terest, we will fight to stop 
economic change or to prevent 
the imposition of policies 
which are againBt our interests. 

The difficulty with zero-sum 
games is that the essence of loss 
solving is loss allocation. But 
the political . process Is In¬ 
capable of doing this. TJfhen 
there are economic gains to be 
allocated, no trouble. But when 
there are losses, the process is 
paralysed. • 

Governments stand In the 
middle of adversary relation¬ 
ships. Bach \ interest group 
wants government : to use its 
power to protect its interests 
and to force others to do wMt 
is held to be In'.the general liii. 


terest. Energy producers want 
prices to go up and the real in¬ 
come of energy consumers to 
go down. Energy consumers 
want prices to go down and a 
reduction in the income of pro¬ 
ducers. 

The problem is to establish a 
modicum of speedy, 
disinterested decision-making 
capacity in a political process 
where everyone has a direct 
self-interest. Historically, 
economic growth helped in this 
process. 

With growth, there is more 
income, jobs and so on for 
everyone. There is no worry 
about taking jobs from the 
elderly to provide them for the 
young — there are enough jobs 
for everyone. 

Economic growth has been 
the lubricant that allowed dif¬ 
ferent groups to work together 
with the minimum of friction. 

Thurow identifies the 


economic problems of the 
1980s as energy, growth and in¬ 
flation. These are interrelated. 
Without growing energy sup¬ 
plies, economic growth is dif¬ 
ficult and rapidly rising energy 
prices provide 8 powerful infla¬ 
tionary force. Inflation leads to 
public policies that produce 
idle capacity and severely 
retard economic growth. 

He agrees with the free enter¬ 
prisers that to adjust the chang¬ 
ing pattern of energy supply 
and stimulate growth regula¬ 
tions, protection and subsidies 
must be removed. But he also 
thinks these problems demand 
that the government gets more 
heavily involved in the 
economy's major investment 
decisions. 

Energy, growth and anti- 
infiation problems cannot be 
bulldozed down people’s 
throats. The losers in this pro¬ 
cess must be identified and 



Lester Thurow 
and losers. 


winners 


compensated for their 
economic losses. 

Thurow argues that support 
for failing firms should be 
minimized, as it provides a 
disincentive for them to 
restructure. But support for in¬ 
dividuals to help them move 
from sunset to sunrise in¬ 
dustries should be generous. 


The value judgment is not 
that the state should provide 
assistance to needy individuals, 
but that unless compensation is 
provided the losers, they will 
resist change and it will not be 
possible to adopt policies which 
benefit the entire population. 

Another area of agreement 
between Thurow and the free- 
enterprise economists is taxa¬ 
tion. He says that one of the 
basic ingredients of future pro¬ 
gress is a tax system that can 
raise substantial amounts of 
revenue fairly. 

Bui this need to construct a 
fair tax system emphasised the 
requirement that specific 
dccisons about equity (that is, 
the identification of the win¬ 
ners and losers) be made if the 
economy is to improve. 

In a zero-sum society, if equi¬ 
ty decisions go un-made, 
economic problems will remain 
unsolved. 
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If you need 
business finance- 
we’re ready to help! 

We can’t see why getting business finance should AT WHAT INTEREST? 

be difficult. We recognise that with credit available, Interest rates are conroetitive and negotiable. Our aim is to 
an ^ »ni Minw get the money to you in the way.you want. Repayment terms 

productivity and growth will follow. aretailored to spit your needs. ■ 

We haw flnanroforyoiir business. • WHATSECURn 'YDO\YEI^ 

We would like to lend It to you. , ; . . We'll consider^ wide rangeof securities: from machinery,' 

We’ll assist you in every way we can, with your ... |ahd i propertyiplantorvehicles--secuHbywayssuchas 

application, awl will advise youprwnptiy ofour birepurchase, lease gr mortgage. The Asset used for security ■ 

derision.' • Ir.-,;.;. :.neednotbepartofthevenlurelbieittgfIhaiiCca.Yotidonot 1 


TO WHOM DO WE LEND? 


need to be a clientofTtic New Zealand Insurance Company. 


If you're already in business and need few, income producing WHOAREN.Z.I. FINANCE? • ; 

enuinment-or Diant -or working capital! if you’re With assets exceeding $230 million, N.Z.l. Finance Is New 

purchasing pr remodelling biisl ness premises; if you’re ■ - ZeatanffstWtila^ Is.;! 

starting p new business, evrih tf it’snul attheiofeas stage-talk : ■ ' ' 


to tis. In other words, wnetner you i 
diversifying, expartii 1 gApipQrtiPg,c 
we can design an N.ZX Finance Bi 
fbryou,. '• 'V i'Z' u - '■ ; 

HOW MUCH 00 Vl*E LEND? 

. Aiiykitinthat your business can rep 


ade 


ltiF - COMPUTER 
IQu, PMEMT 

Socialists 


ANDERSON DIQlTAb ;' ;' : -V 
• ELECTRONICS • ;• Vfc. 

ASTEST >V Vv 


HOW MUCH DO life LEND? . uPInjUKe Executives^ will come lo^ee ybii.. . :.;v . 
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Foodtown packs’ em in with price-cut ploy 


Sharemarket 


by Lindsey Dawson 
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THE Foodtown supermarket 
chain shook up Auckland food 
retailers last week with a 
marketing strategy which 
resulted in packed super¬ 
markets. "The response has 
been tremendous," said presi¬ 
dent Doug Ross. 

Foodtown reduced 2300 
prices in its 18 supermarkets, 
and published a double-page 
spread in the local dailies, 
enumerating all the priced- 
down products in closely- 
packed type. Shoppers were 
challenged to select any 10 con¬ 
secutive items from the list and 
compare them with the same 
products in other super¬ 
markets. 

"If you have purchased the 
10 items cheaper, Foodtown 
will pay you 10 times the dif¬ 
ference in cash," the group’s 
advertising said. 


Ross said Foodtown had cut 
prices because it felt it was 
"time for a change". 

"We wanted to retain not on¬ 
ly our total image, but also a 
price image. We realised that 
that could have been eroded if 
we hadn't made a positive 
move,” he said. 

Foodtown’s push is seen as a 
move to counter shoppers’ 
movement to discount stores. 
While Foodtown offers a wide 
range and has a quality image, 
many shoppers have been for¬ 
saking the pleasant surroun¬ 
dings for the more spartan 
facilities ar low-overhead chains 
such as Shoprite, Three Guys 
and the No Frills Food Barn, 
where prices are cheaper over a 
more limited range. 

Ross said Foodtown would 
be cutting its profit margin to 
offer the new prices, but that 
increased patronage should 
more than make up the dif¬ 


ference. "We've studied it in 
depth. We're pretty sure we 
can predict the results," he 
said. 

Foodtown whetted the 
public's appetite with a big 
advertising push. It began with 
sombre-sounding radio an¬ 
nouncements over the weekend 
advising the public that all 
Foodtown stores would be clos¬ 
ed on Monday and apologising 
for the inconvenience, but of 
fering no explanation. 

On Monday, onlookers were 
further tantalised by workers 
papering over the windows of 
the stores so that no-one could 
see what was going on. 

It was a "watch this space" 
ploy which worked so well that 
Foodtown headquarters were 
besieged with media and public 
inquiries. 

On Tuesday, Foodtown took 
four pages of the New Zealand 
Herald to announce (through 


$11,000 worth of ad space) that 
Foodtown had cut prices on ail 
its grocery lines, except some 
imported gourmet products, in 
implementing its “Everyday 
Low Prices" policy. 

"We have no doubt that this 
will provoke all sorts of 
counter-claims, gimmicks and 
temporary price cuts from our 
competitors. So wherever you 
shop, it should soon be costing 
you a little less," Foodtown 
said in its ads. 

Brian Stanton, managing- 
director of Three Guys super¬ 
markets, said Foodtown was 
running "an interesting 
marketing exercise using a 
computer". 

He said Foodtown's 
challenge to shoppers to select 
any 10 "consecutive (in se¬ 
quence)" items in their price 
list and compare them with the 
same items in other super- 
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Let us introduce you to the most successful financial reporting system 

in the world today. 

The Software International Financial reporting system is used by over 
50% of the Fortune 500 Companies in the U.S.A. and by 20 major 

organisations in New Zealand. 

IDAPS is the New Zealand agent for this comprehensive suite of financial and 
. management accounting systems which cover all aspects of: 

Financial Reporting Accounts Payable 

Financial Planning and Simulation Accounts Receivable 

Consolidations Fixed Assets 

General Ledger Budgeting and Allocations 

This computer softwarecan be used on most major types of computers and can 
be implemented quickly to give very rapid returns for a relatively low investment. 
If you are looking for a more flexible and responsive accounting system for your 

organisation, look no further. 


SOFTWARE INTERNATIONAL 

from 
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IDAPS Computer ’Science. A wholl 


Phone 


r Science., A wholly owned- New /Zealand'CofotianY •• 
Auckland^^770-239, Wellihg^pn 843-949. ™ 


markets was not really valid — 
"if you took out the words 
‘consecutive (in sequence)’ they 
could easily be challenged." 

He said Foodtown's new ven¬ 
ture illustrated that Auckland 
had the most competitive 
grocery scene in the country. 
"The people who benefit are 
the consumers.” 

Three Guys attracted many 
new customers last week when 


it offered to double the t 
counts on coupons from ^ 
Good. Timet Ducoum £ 
tiouary. 


Buyers looking for a slice (sorry, share) of the action 


by Klaiw Sorensen 


• i vnuiy, . r 

In the same week Pfew THE sharemarket seems to be 

was giving an extra ft a bored f 

on each counon in fads. Almost iwe _ 


on each coupon. 

“We believe that n thecal 
of the day we will win befi, 
cheapest in Auckland feta 
we have the lowest overfei' 
Stanton said. 


Air NZ pushes ahead 
‘marketing’ 747s 


From Page 1 

had not been able to offer the 
same exclusive environment 
away from the masses at the 
back end. 

Air New Zealand will place a 
surcharge on Pacific class, in 
line with other airlines. 

Meanwhile crew training on 
the 747s is proceeding on 
schedule. But the airline may 
have training problems because 
some of its top check captains 
have been taken off flying as a 
result of the Erebus report. 

There are rumours among 
flight crew that the company 
may have to hire Boeing check 
captains as a temporary 
measure until the futures of its 
own men are settled. 

Captains lan Gcmmeil and 
Peter Grundy, now grounded, 
were to have flown the first 747 
out on its delivery flight, along 
with Captain Les Simpson. 
Captain Barney Wyatt and 
Simpson are now rostered for 
the trip, which will carry VIPs 
and journalists (who the airline 
hopes will later write nice 
things about it and New 
Zealand as a tourist 
destination). 

Pilots are said to be happy 
with the new nircrafl, although 
some of its fcarurcs arc not as 
sophisticated as those on the 
DC 10, including — ironically 
— its navigation system. 

The DClO's navigation com¬ 
puter with its three inertial 
platforms is quickly programm¬ 
ed by the flight crew by insert¬ 
ing company rouic numbers. 
The system automatically ex¬ 
tracts the necessary informa¬ 
tion as to waypoints and flies 
the aircraft — only too ac¬ 
curately in the Erebus case — 
right on course. 

The 747's system, while just 
as accurate, requires a heavier 
work-load for pilots who must 
manually type into the com¬ 
puter every waypoint for each 
route, checking and double- 
I checking to make sure that all 
the digits are correct. 

A programming error on a 
foreign 747 several years ago 
resulted in the aircraft in¬ 
advertently flying to Well¬ 
ington instead of Auckland, an 
embarrassing slip-up which 


was tittle publicised ahb&g 

Deputy chief ewcuiiwjtfj 
Wisdom temporarily tool on 
the top job at Air NewZnkJ 
on Thursday, but it washido 
get comment on the compnjj 
future because anyone it 
authority was “in a mtttiq'. 

Most staff, however, ut 
echoing Wisdom's early ce¬ 
ment that he was coofiW 
future success. "We fenl 
been knocked off our te 
We're just staggering a liidf 
he said. 
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to feds, Almost line » 
am - looking around for a 
vji 0 f excitement — the market 
L begun to cast around for 
which might provide 

ioim action. _ 

Bui unlike previous fads 
Bherc dther forest companies, 
owners, miners, financiers or 
jScers have been the stocks 
Jfilij moment, the present 
is prepared to consider 
jIiumi anything — as long as it 

looks like it might go up. 

And in this sort of bull 
mate, that means just about 
wtything. 

Since the beginning of this 
par the NZUC market index 
has risen by more than 100 
feints, Horn 547 in January to 
M3 by lost Wednesday. 

And judging by the market’s 
pet so far this month, it has 
[ok none of its steam. In the 
for trading days to last 
Wednesday the market clocked 
tp another 15 points. 

The start of the March 31 
reporting season gave Investors 
dm extra little bit of con¬ 
fidence they needed to go on a 
buying spree. 

They were buoyed by a 
number of extra good results, 
the Prime Minister’s persever- 
mg attacks on interest rates, as 
atll as the Primary Producers 
Co-operative Society’s share 
riid on Canterbury Frozen 
Meat. 

Depending on which version 
you Mine as to how many 
CFM shares were bought by 
ih«e opposing the PPCS bid, 
the share dealing may have in- 
iKied as much as $6 million 
wh into the market — and it 
items certain that much of that 
money will be quickly 
reinvested. 

Even without these sorts of 
t:ds, this rising market has a 
nroog undercurrent of finan- 
Qal support. 

.^Both institutions and private 
mvestors have plenty of money 

55“i.“ d b° th k now 

»8I will be a great year for the 
If for no other 
than it is an election 
iwr. 

tome investors seem to be 
r** into stocks simply 
!**u»ihey are scared of miss- 
4 out on a boom market. 

»result some shareprice 
■ have been real eye 
Sl * st °cks in par- 
in for some 
“^attention in recent weeks 
H i rria> Bridgevale, 
HS Consultants Ltd, 
durance, NZ Motor 

of these 

10 According 

' t8ahl ientT PapCrS th u 

iWtiiyfo-KL f “ new sub- 
!l 3 ?"'Texas and further off 

:< f 0 ! 1 n > u“ OU bo6m 
iSJ Bridgevale", and 
jjwgnale deep Into Texas oil 
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The attitude seems to be one 
of surprise that such a small |( 
and recently formed New tl 
Zealand company can make it tl 
big in Texas — even if its new g| 
company, Bridgevale Energy ri 
Corporation, does sound rather 
grand. c 

But the problem seems to be ti 
that most analysts, brokers and v 
large investors don't know a 
what to make of the informs- r< 
don Bridgevale has produced. 

The small investors don’t h 
have any such difficulty — they si 
see the headlines and then fire tl 
in a buying order. 2 

NBR asked a number of tl 
analysts in both Auckland and o 
Wellingotn last week what they 
thought of the Bridgevale an- tl 
nouncement. c 

Most admitted they didn’t a 
really know whether 500,000 u 
cubic feet of gas a day was 
good,'bad, or indifferent. c 
A director of the company a 
was asked in Christchurch to 
estimate returns if a new well re¬ 
produced at the rate of 500,000 
cubic feet a day. He quoted a 
pre-tax profit of $350,000 after 
state taxes, royalties and costs. 

It might pay for the 
Bridgevale directors to set out 
in simple terms just what im¬ 
pact the company's “interna¬ 
tional energy investments" will 
have on profits. That way in¬ 
vestors would be able to base 
their decisions on information, 
rather than hunches. 

But hunch investment isn’t 
confined to the mining stocks. 
New Zeafond Motor Bodies has 
risen from its low of 70c to a 
dollar in a matter of weeks — 
apparently on the expectation 
of a major profit recovery. 

But if NZMB recovers, its 
fortunes this year, it won't be 
the first time. The Palmerston 
North coachbuilder has had 
more than its fair share of ups 
and downs, and its future must 
still be regarded as less than 
secure. 

In spite of the company's 
track record, one broker who 
would happily have described 
the company as a "dog" a year 
ago, is now discussing the com¬ 
pany in almost reverent terms. 

The sale of its Auckland 
assembly plant, and recent ex¬ 
port contracts will undoubtedly 
help NZMB to produce a much 
improved result this year, but 
shareholders would be unwise 
to expect a sudden dividend 
deluge. 

Another of the six, Bing Har¬ 
ris, is also being sought as a 
recovery prospect. A little more 
is known about this company's 
chances, and the annual report 
(see review page 19) details 
Bing Harris' financial restruc¬ 
turing and its promising export 
prospects. 

The shares havi riBen from a 
1981 low of 76c to 97c — 
helped no doubt by the fact 
that Brierley Investments has 
received approval to Increase 
its existing shareholding. 

The New Zealand Motor 
Corporation Is another in¬ 
teresting situation. When the 
company was formed from an, 
amalgamation of the Triumph 
and British Motor Corporation 
' activities in the early 1970s, 
massive amounts of shares twre- 

. issued. ' •. 

Throughout the past lO yjferf, 
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The shares have risen in two 
leaps. About four weeks ago 
they could be had for 165c - 
that was until a few institutions 
started buying and the price 
reached 184c. 

Last week buying interest in¬ 
creased again, but at the same 
time the scrip dried up and it 
was virtually impossible to buy 
any shares at all — so the price 
roared ahead. 

Computer Consultants Ltd 
has had a similar experience 
since listing. To begin with, 
the shares traded as high as 
285c but selling pressure had 
the shares down to 220 a month 
or two ago. 

At that price the analysts and 
the market in general seemed 
content to leave the shares 
alone on the basis they were an 
untried proposition. 

But a 140 per cent profit in¬ 
crease for the March 31 year 
and a return of 31 cents per 


share (61.9 per cent) seemed to 
dispel most doubts. 

The shares recovered to 270 
on the announcement of the 
profit and when the final divi¬ 
dend was declared, in conjunc¬ 
tion with details of the cash 
issue, they went through to 
285. 

While there are obviously 
still a few sellers of CCL, they 
appear to be outweighed by 
buyers. 

Last week a parcel of 105,500 
shares were reported sold at 
270, and it is understood these 
shares went to three institu¬ 
tions who each bought parcels 
of between 30,000 and 40,000 
shares. 

But it's not just institutional 
support for CCL which has 
pushed the price up. 

There is a big demand from 
private clients as well, and 
NBR understands one 
Auckland broker has orders for 


CCL stock amounting to nearly 
300)000 shares — which he Is 
simply unable to fill. 

Of course, the big talk of the 
week was the PPCS raid on 
CFM. The less reverent among 
us derived considerable amuse¬ 
ment from the fact that the 
“new chum” 10,000 member 
farmer's co-operative (the 
PPCS was established in 1946) 
managed to cause such discom¬ 
fort among the gcntleinen- 
farmers on the board of CFM 
(est 1882). 

It seems the PPCS action has 
more than a little to do with the 
rather high-hnnded attitude of 
CFM chairman I E O 
McKellar. 

McKellar and his directors 
were unhappy when Borth- 
wicks sold its 24 per cent stake 
in the compony to the PPCS 
last year, and he has stoutly 
resisted the co-opcrafive's ap¬ 
proaches to the extent of sug¬ 


gest! og CFM may issue more 
shares to water down the 
PPCS' interest. 

At one stage there was a 
board position available at the 
CFM table and when asked 
why a farmer representative 
had not been appointed, 
McKellar said it was because 
there was nobody of the ap¬ 
propriate calibre available. 

Not the sort of thing the crus¬ 
ty South Island Jarmer likes to 
hear. 

But the same time .the re¬ 
maining CFM shareholders 
ought to be a little perturbed by 
the co-operative's attempt to 
steer the company away from 
diversification. 

The directors' primary 
responsibility to shareholders 
is, after all, to seek the highest 
possible return and not to look 
after tlic particular interests of 
one set of shareholders, or 
customers. 


Have you ever sat down and really 
thought about the future of your 
business? 


A lot of people haven't. 


rapid supply, installation and service 
of the finest range of Terminals, 
Printers and Peripheral equipment this 
country has ever seen. 


We believe that the future of any 
business rests with its ability to keep a 
step ahead of its competitors. 


You can't do that with slow and in¬ 
efficient business systems. 


A.D.E. have the Terminals, Printers and 
Hardware accessories and good old 
'know-how' to suit your needs and 
your budget. 


At Anderson Digital Equipment 
we specialise in the Pre-planning 
(backed up by years of 'know-how') 


If you think about the future, call 
A.D.E. as soon as possible in Auckland 
641-084/544-224, Wellington 693-000, 
Christchurch 43-001 or Technology 
Resources Hamilton 393-601. 
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Finance 




Business 

week 

Allied Farmers Co¬ 
operative Ltd withdrew its 
bid For 40 per cent of R and W 
Hellaby Ltd affer the ex¬ 
aminer of commercial practices 
declined to sanction the 
takeover. 

Ampol Exploration Ltdt 
unaudited net profit for the six 
months ended March 31 was 
$A6>3 79,000 (last year 
$A5,395,000). An interim of 5 
cents wilt be paid on June 9. 
ANZ Banking Group Ltd: 
net profit for the six months 


ended March 31 was 
$A88,057,000 (last year 
$A65,872,000). An interim 
dividend of 14 cents will be 
paid on July 1. 

The Melbourne-based ANZ 
begun negotiations for its 
Sydney rival, the CBA. 

ANZ Banking Group (NZ) 
Ltd: unaudited net profit fbr 
the six months ended March 31 
was $13,021,000 (last year 
$6,614,000). An interim divi¬ 
dend of 8 cents will be paid on 
July 1. The results include 
UDC Group Holdings Ltd, 
which became a wholly owned 
subsidiary, previously 64.04 
per cent owned, on March 31 
1980. 


Australian Guarantee Cor¬ 
poration Ltd: net profit for 
the six months ended March 31 
was $31,950,000 (last year 
$A27,518,000). An interim 
dividend of 4.375 cents will be 
paid on June 12. 
Stockbroker Bldwlll 
Wake man Paine and Co ex¬ 
tended its ofTer for Atlas Ma¬ 
jestic Industries Ltd shares 
by 500,000 to 1.5 million at 45 
cents. 

BNZ Finance Co Ltd: net 
profit for the year ended March 
31 was $1,633,000 (last year 
$1,168,000). A final dividend 
of 12.5 cents will be paid on Ju¬ 
ly 20. 

Brldgevale Mining Ltd has 


incorporated a wholly owned 
subsidiary in Texas, 
Brldgevale Energy Cor¬ 
poration, to drill for oil and 
gas in west Texas. 

CBA Finance Holdings Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for the 
year ended March 31 was 
$1,401,000 (last year 
$860,000). An interim dividend 
of 5.5 cents will be paid on 
May 18 and directors will 
report again in three months 
for a 15-month period to enable 
the balance date to be changed 
to June 30. 

Dingwell Paulger Ltd direc¬ 
tors are recommending a one 
for five bonus issue. 

Europa Oil NZ Ltd: net prof¬ 


it for the year ended December 
31 was $6.9 million (last year 
$5.8 million). 

George Court & Sons Ltd: 

unaudited net profit for the 7V5 
months ended February 28 was 
$165,570 (last six months 
$90,044). An interim dividend 
of 6 per cent will be paid on 
May 29. The company is 
changing its balance date from 
July 19 to August 31. 

Hume Industries (NZ) Ltd 
has bought a 50 per cent 
shareholding in Spiral Weld¬ 
ed Pipes Ltd — which will 
become a wholly owned sub¬ 
sidiary — previously held by 
Steel and Tube Holdings 



between Wellington and Christchurch 


When you want to send a 
parcel or package up to 25kg 
send it FASTRAK—the rapid 
delivery system. 

Packages will be accepted at 
the Wellington or Christchurch 
Rail Parcels Office up to 5pm 
weekdays. They will be 
available for collection in 
Christchurch by 8am and in 
Wellington by 9am the next 
morning. Delivery to 
consignees premises takes 
place later that day. 


(Packages accepted by 5pm 
Friday will not be availab e for 
collection or delivery untl 
Monday.) 

For full information on this 
reliable service contact:— 

Rail Parcels Office 
Wellington Railway Station 
Phone 725-599 ext 8127 

Rail Parcels Office 
Christchurch Railway Station 
Phone 794-040 ext 8469 


Rales: Between Wellington and Christchurch 
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Note: These charges Include Inner-city delivery. 



The above rates will be increased by 
50% for fragile articles or articles . 
requiring special care in handling- 
animals in suitable containers, ' 
furniture, musical or technical 


instruments, prams or pushchairs, 
radio, T.V., other electrical or 
electronic equipment and motor 
Vehicle body components _ 
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Ltdthrough its nubsldimoi 
Engineering Ltd. 

Pavroc Holdings Ltfu*, 
director, C L S Patent 
the managing direct« 

Uoyd Investments Ltd, 
Bowell are making a 
first-served bidlwfliS 
the share capital at Uu. 
share and convertible dm, 
$1.53 each In the 
The other four direoaift 
recommending accepianct ■ 
an ofTer by Fulton Km 
H oldings Ltd. ^ 
Placer Development \& 
net profit for the quarto ttj; 
March 31 was S9,368m 
year $26,470,000). 

Radio Avon Ltdi 
net profit for the year enk 
March 31 was $135,500 (r 
year $159,800). A limit 
! dend of 5 cents will be wide 
1 June 17. 

Sanford Ltd: unaudited ic 
profit for the six racuhct 
February 28 was $769,211 (j 
year $517,501). An W; 
dividend of 9 cents wllleg: 
on May ' 29. A aoiEri 
distribution of 5 ctamfc: 
will be paid on June 30 
Scott Group Ltd hit in 
over Splncraft Ltd vuliilt 
approval of the autumn 
commercial practice). Sr 
issued 500,000 50 crai ’ 
dinary shares, detention cli 
cash sweetener for the wi 
houseware and light Or.-, 
maker. 

Swan Brewery Co Lid: 
profit for the year ended Mr 
29 was $A 14,00 3,000(taw 
$A 13,U08,000). A fiMi : 
dend of 7 cents will be fi: 
June 16. 

UDC Group Holding! U! 
net profit for the six up¬ 
ended March 11 '• 
$2,1 31,000 (last » 
$1,444,000). 

Wilson and Horion U 
unaudited net profit mj 
year ended March 31 
$4,436,528 (last JJ. 
$4,577,783). A final din-'-j 
of 13 cents will be pud®*-1 
15. \ 

The examiner of <w* E rj 
practices has cleared *•} 
Breweries Ltd’s raiwsf- 
of Balllm Industrie 
hotels and taverns. 

Economic 


Farmers controlling access to fishing beds 


by Ann Taylor 

LONG -establ i shed land- 

{rtvncrson the Wairarapn coast 
k, ff «n Castle Point and 
v>«rihave‘‘bluewater rights 
which effectively allow them to 
prohibit access to the coast, 
tod crayfishermen, potting 
ilone the well-endowed coast, 
arc defensive of the access ar- 
rangements they have with the 
Undowners. 

Unding fees of from 520 to 
510,7 per cent on catches, 4 
tents on a pound and quid pro 
quo deals during lambing, 
,taking nnd other buw lwrkvbt 
,rc among the farmer/fishcr- 
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man arrangements that ac¬ 
commodate access and effec¬ 
tively prohibit other fishermen 
and the public getting to the sea. 

There are 39 fishing licences 
on the Wairarapa coast. Four¬ 
teen are concentrated at Ngawi 
and five at Castle Point where 
there is public access. 

But most of the coast is fished 
by those who have private ar¬ 
rangements with the "blue 
water" rights holders. Hence 
access to safer launching and 
richer cray beds is limited. 

There is something blue 
ribband about the owners of the 
rights. Settlers who bought 
land hefuiL- the 1SS0 Land Act 
had titles hounded hv ihe mean 


high water tide mark - a “blue 
water" right. 

The 1880 Land Act and 
various legislation since states 
that, where the Government 
has rc-purchased, the sub¬ 
sequent owner loses a strip, a 
chain wide, from the mean high 
water tide mark. 

And the Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration Act provides that when 
land is subdivided the owner 
loses the strip. The blue water 
right is more commonly called 
“riparian" but that, strictly, 
refers to the land reserved 
around rivers and streams. 

As one of the blue ribbands 
'aid. the right is “in fniriv -.elect 
company". The result is that 


the best fishing in the area is 
monopolised by a minority. 

The best fishing, according 
to NBR sources, is within a 
10-mile radius of Honeycomb 
Rock - right in the middle of 
the blue bloods. 

NBR understands that in one 
place fishermen arc charged for 
access across less than 100 
metres, in another the charge is 
20 per cent of the fishermen's 
gross income, costing the 
fishermen $30,000. 

Access across private 
property prohibits access in 
other areas. At Flat Point 
fishermen pay to cross 800 
metres of farm land to the 
landing point. 


There arc several places 
where public land docs meet the 
sea, but some are cliff edges and 
others unsuitable for landing. 
Unformed, but mapped, roads 
provide legal access but ar¬ 
guments have arisen over what 
is a road and what is private 
property — paper roads arc not 
easy to distinguish on actual 
land. 

Different arrangements arc 
come to by all fishermen on the 
coast. Some who have a cost 
arrangement with the farmers 
arc keen to remain dominant in 
their small empires. Some very 
costly agreements exist, 
whereby access h granted 
because uf n lung-standing 


friendship with the farmer. 

June Fisheries used to pay a 
levy to farmers on a percentage 
of catch. Bui the farmers con¬ 
cerned met and decided (hey 
were not getting their full levy 
because some of the catch was 
being remitted through other 
outlets and decided to settle 
individually. 

Fishing Industry Board 
spokesman Nick Jarman says 
the board is aware of the 
problem, and, like any con¬ 
trolled fishery, is interested in 
its economic efficiency while 
still protecting it. The artificial 
restraint imposed by access 
Jirfii. til lies "is uf Minn: uuilcii! 
to us", lie said. 
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Trade sanctions 


US economic sanctions and the Kremlin’s planners 


THE Soviet Union has been 
able to blunt the worst effects 
rfihe United States economic 
uoamts. But the Kremlin's 
planners have now had time to 
vivikotn possible long-term ef- 
fecu - and they are frighten¬ 
ing. The whole of the Soviet 
Union’s live-year plan for 1981 
through 1985 has been thrown 
beck into the melting pot. 

There are increasing signs 
»hai the United States action 
will We hard into the Soviet 
economy by denying it the two 
items ii was relying on to make 
up W us wm short-comings: 
."mpnteri, and oil and gas 
technology. 

The Soviet planners are find- 
in r’ “ impossible to make any 
•'‘sumptions for the new 
economic plan. They are not 
■•nly uncertain whether 
American technology will be 
3-ailiblt for Soviet industry 
7 wlat degree American 
4JUes may participate in the 
,r «t boycott; they are also con- 
;‘rn«l about the fate of SALT 
"• ,hc dtf Mt of which could 


lead to an ostronomic leap in 
the Soviet military budget. 

The Soviet Union has suc¬ 
ceeded in outflanking the 
United States grain embargo: it 
looks likely to find all but about 
four million tons of the em¬ 
bargoed grain. But despite the 
initial optimistic assessments, 
the Ihtitcd States ban on high 
technology will he harder to 
circumvent and will lead to in¬ 
dustrial problems and short¬ 
ages nf spares. 

American industrial exports 
m the Soviet Union totalled 
$749 million in 1979 — com¬ 
pared with $2900 million fi»r 
agricultural exports. But their 
importance is refiecied less in 
their dollar value than in the 
vital role they played in critical 
industries. 

The two most serious prob¬ 
lems facing the Soviet economy 
during the next decade are 
manpower shortages, which 
may lead to a decline in in¬ 
dustrial production, and possi¬ 
ble energy shortages, rooted in 
inefficient methods of finding 
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and exploiting oil and gas. The 
solution to both problems 
depends heavily on access to 
United States technology. 

Inefficiencies in the centralis¬ 
ed Soviet economy have tradi¬ 
tionally been compensated lor 
by overmanning, but over the 
next 10 years the labour force 
will increase by only 4 per cent; 
in the Russian Republic and 
the Baltic states, where Soviet 
industry is conccniratcd, it will 
not increuse at all. 

Meanwhile, alcoholism and 
laboui delinquency are increas¬ 
ing. Recognising the problem, 
planners based hope, 
higher production on com¬ 
puters, especially in the sprowl- 
ing manufacturing complexes 
the Soviets favour for produc¬ 
ing high-priority industrial 
goods. 

Yet almost all the advanced 
computer technology in the 
world is owned or controlled 
by the United States. 

The embargo covers not only 
LInited States computers, but 
American components, used in 
just about every Western com¬ 
puter, and the United States- 
made minicoihputers that 
direct European machine tools. 

The same embargo covers 
spares, including those for the 
computerised assembly lines at 
the giant Kama River truck fac¬ 
tory. 

The Communist newspaper 
Pravda claimed in February 
1980 that sanctions would not 
hurt economic progress 
because all imports from 
Western countries amount to 
only 1.5 per cent of the Soviet 
Union’s national product. 

That view has been echoed 
by some Western business 
1 leaders • but it is a specious 
argument, ignoring the selec¬ 
tivity of Soviet hard currency 
purchases. 

If the United States finally 
rules that deliveries under sign¬ 
ed contracts must stop, the 
break in trade will jeopardise 
vehicle production, civil avia¬ 
tion, chemicals, and energy 
projects, all of which need im¬ 
ported American technology. 

Take the chemicals industry, 
for example. There is a vast 

backlog of unfinished chemical 

plants; which were supposed to 
be the backbone of Soviet fer¬ 
tiliser production,.. 

• The computer W41WI 


systems for these plants have 
yet to be installed; and if they 
are blocked by the United 
Slates embargo, a mull ihill ion - 
dollar investment will go into 
mothballs. 

The other main ihtual of the 
sanctions could be equally 
wounding. Soviet energy de¬ 
mand is increasing, but Soviet 
oil specialists have admit led — 
lor ilte first time — that oil pro- 
Jiktiim could start to tall in the 
1980s because of inefficient ex¬ 
ploitation and a failure to find 
new deposits. Before sanctions, 
the Soviet', cat'.•full v but t on- 
nuu«"t.l\ b'«uv.hl l'nued ‘■'Jies 
oil and gas technology. The 
loss of that facility will hurt. 

The United States and Bri¬ 
tain between them have the 
most experience in offshore oil 
and gas technology, an area 
that will be the most important 
energy development project for 
the Soviet Union through the 
next decade. 

The United States is the 
most experienced in chemical 
and carbon dioxide secondary 
and tertiary recovery methods, 
technologies that arc vital if the 
Soviet Union wants to 
resuscirate the older fields in 
the Volga-Urals region. 

These technologies — and 
others — have been sought 
either because they fulfil, a 
critical function in a Soviet in¬ 
stallation or because they spare 
the Soviet economy the 
research and development costs 
of establishing a new industry. 

The Soviet planners at work 
on the new five-year plan have 
no confidence that they can 
replace critical United States 
technology. If there was a 
single piece of equipment at 
stake, it — or a reasonable 
substitute - might be ob¬ 
tainable, but getting com¬ 
parable equipment for whole 
industries is not a practical pro¬ 
position. 

So the planners are ponder¬ 
ing whether to eliminate plana 
for computerisation throughout 
• the economy and whether to 
, reorganise their oil and gBB pro¬ 
duction efforts. 

There Is reason to believe 
■ that the United States sanctions 
; alone will have a domino effect 
5 In key areas. The Soviet Union 
! traditionally cuts back on spare' 
parts orders, disliking to tie up 
valuable hard currency in 
stockpiling spares. ■ 


There have been reports of 
giant excavators and pipe- 
hand k-rs standing idle because 
the embargo has stopped the 
delivery of spares. In turn, (his 
has slowed the development of 
resources in St her in, where the 
equipment was being used. 

[i is possible that the Soviet 
Union will be able to ubtain 
some Western technology from 
countries other than the United 
Simes. Bin experience suggests 
that n concerted Western 
strategic Kiycoti concentrating 


only on such key areas us tele¬ 
communications, ihemicals, 
steel production, and energy 
would act us the kind of 
political switch that could turn 
down the Soviet Union’s 
economy to "simmer” lor a 
long time. 
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CORPORATE 
FINANCE 
MANAGER 

(LEADING MERCHANT BANK 

As a result of a reassessment of Us corporate 
strategies a leading Merchant Bank wishes to 
make a senior appointment in Its Wellington 
Regional Office. The successful applicant will be 
responsible for maintaining and developing the 
Company's NZ dollar financing port-folio and 
marketing merchant banking services in the leas¬ 
ing, corporate services, Internationa) finance and 
Investment management fields. This Is a fine op¬ 
portunity to join a market leader In a senior 
management role. The location Is In Wellington 
City. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

• Experience In merchant banking or 
corporate finance la essential. The 
latter could have been gained In either 
sharebroking or in the corporate 
treasury function. 

• A high level of self motivation and 
presence. 

• A tertiary qualification in Commerce, 
Economics or Law. 

• Age range flexible, but preferably late 
20's or 30's age group. 

REWARDS: 

• The remuneration package offered will 
reflect the senior nature of this appoint¬ 
ment and will attract top level candid¬ 
ates. Details to be discussed at a 
confidential Interview. . 

APPLICATIONS: 

Strictly confidential. Ple&ps apply in writing 
stating age, experience, qualifications, other 
relevant Information' and .telephone numbers, 
mentioning Position R.B.17B3 to:. 

MR R.H. BORLAND 

L MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED A 
Box 11-237, Manners Strait PO 
TeUphomi 881-639; Wellington 


Auckland 

B6S432 


Chrieloliurcti 
: : *- 4*001 
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Knox disputes ‘look abroad’ economic policies j Air NZ clinches freight deal to inland US 


by Ann Taylor 


THE "economic miracle” 
touted by the Government is a 
farce; options for the next two 
decades have been severely 
limited by mortgaging the 
country to international finan¬ 
ciers. To gel (hat finance, tbe 
Government has assured in¬ 
vestors that the trade union 
movement can be controlled. 

That is the FOL view of the 
Government's strategy for solv¬ 
ing out economic problems as 
spelled out by president Jim 
Knox in his address to last 
week's conference. 

With a "settle down lads, 
we’ve got a lot of work to do," 
Knox opened his comprehen¬ 
sive and coherent address with 
a few remarks about the Prime 
Minister’s absence: “We 
haven't got any balloons, ro¬ 
settes and streamers ro make 
him (eel at home." 


Acknowledging that political 
and economic instability could 
lead to either beneficial or 
repressive change, Knox 
criticised the Government’s 
policy responses to the 
economic crisis. "Thinking 
big," he said, "is merely a way 
of avoiding debate on more 
fundamental issues." 


After identifying aspects of 
the crisis in terms of unemploy¬ 
ment, inflation and the balance 
of payments, Knox tackled the 
economic issues on four fronts. 


The export strategy, he said, 
had tended to focus on the need 
to generate overseas funds, 
while ignoring the more impor¬ 
tant function of providing a 
means whereby the domestic 
market can be expanded and 
allow employment here to con¬ 
tinue. 


"It must be part of the 
Government’s export strategy 


that even our people must be 
exported so their skills and 
talents are available to other 
countries,” he said, noting that 
the unemployed might well 
number 100,000 if everyone 
had stayed. 

The Government seemed to 
ignore the need for domestic 
added value and talks about 
founding export industries on 
imported low cost components. 

"Such a policy can only rein¬ 
force the very structural prob¬ 
lem we are fading, which is our 
dependence upon imported 
components," he said. 

The strong domestic base 
needed for any export Industry, 
Knox said, was often overlook¬ 
ed. "Government policy over 
the last five years has tended to 
destroy that domestic base 
through forcing down real 
disposable incomes and thus 
reducing the viability of poten¬ 
tial export industries," he said, 



Salvador, South K#m,J 
North-east of BruihT 
people had suffetj^ 
economic miracle bud * 
foreign investment", n 
“It must be remanW 


identifying the caravan in¬ 
dustry as an example. 

“Whole industries such as 
the construction industry have 
been allowed virtually ro col¬ 
lapse, and what we are promis¬ 
ed through some of the in¬ 
dustry studies is more of the 
same old formula." 

Knox said it was not enough 


VCfe don’t recruit cabin staff 
because they’re pretty. 

But because they’re pretty smart. 


We promise our passengers a lot, so we recruit the best. 
Isn’t it nice to know you’re flying Cathay Pacific. 



Ysucan depend onus. 



• tMiraia - Batgfaik - Bhnl - 
Muiila • Melbourne - Owfca 


Dubai ■ KukaoU ■ IIhi Kune ■ Jibuti ■ Kola KtnatWu - Kola Lunur ■ Union ■ 
-fauni Peiih Pan Mflraby Swul ■ Sungh* ■ StojJpore ■ 5 jd*y ■ TkW' Tokyo. 



just to produce for export; par¬ 
ticular attention should be paid 
to developng long-term stable 
markets for agricultural and 
forestry exports especially. The 
hectic planters of pine trees 
might do well to look to their 
markets in 40 years. 

The second area, the en¬ 
couragement of private enter¬ 
prise, being pushed by the 
"young jerks”, was based on 
the assumption that no buyer 
or seller could influence prices 
by their individual trading 
behaviour, Knox said. 

"Is that true of the process¬ 
ing industry in New Zealand? 
Do Watties not influence prices 
in that industry? Do the oil 
giants not affect prices in the 
oil industry? Does the Bankers 
Association not influence 
charges in the banking in¬ 
dustry? Does Comalco not in¬ 
fluence aluminium prices in 
New Zealand? Do Forest Pro¬ 
ducts or Tasman not have on 
effect on prices in the forest in¬ 
dustry?” Knox asked, making 
his point that the "young 
jerks” would like to mould the 
economy along academic 
assumptions of private enter¬ 
prise. 

Tackling the third area — in¬ 
creasing foreign investment — 
Knox said “we could be 
another Singapore”. He 
pointed to the experience of El 


—-- »»ucaiigQw 

Knox said, “that for^o 
panies ofthesizeolTlT.F, 
General Motors, En* t 
Texaco do not invest in m, 
try for charitable renoitt.Tk 
invest to get their moni^ 
and to get it with i wipfe, 
cheaply as possible, tni if,? 
are too silly to take nett oft;! 
has happened in other oc 
tries of the world in 
unrestricted foreign 
has been allowed, iha ? 
deserve all we get.” 

Knox said he was dm &];, 
to be nationalistic or wm 
minded about multin^ 
companies; he paraphnteh 
old proverb about tuppep* 
the devil but taking the po¬ 
tion of using a long spew- i 
proverb which our Gr-r 
ment, in its desperated 
throw away all council? 
foreign investment, teem 
ignoring". 

Knox acknowledge! n 
truth in the argumentr: 
foreign investment brao; 


bv Warren Berryman 
AIR New Zealand has 
negotiated an interline freight 
S with American AirUnes to 
jervice American cities beyond 
iB Los Angeles terminus. 

The deal, struck on the eve of 
our kiwifruit export season, 
Ats Air New Zealand access 
jo American internal freight 
rates competitive with Pan Am 

and Continental Airlines. 
Previously, Pan Am and 
Continental had on overwhelm¬ 
ing advantage shipping to in¬ 
land points in the United 
Sum. They could use their 
o«n services, but Air New 
Zealand had to "interline" with 
an outsider- 


American Airlines now will 
distribute cargo to inland 
America and feed American 
cargo to Air New Zealand's 
Los Angeles terminal in much 
the same way os Pan Am and 
Continental are served by their 
internal operations. 


The winners in this deal will 
be North Island and American 
traders. South Island traders 
will remain disadvantaged. 


Air New Zealand will carry 
kiwifruit from Auckland to Los 
Angeles for $1.05 a kilo. From 
June I, the rate for kiwifruit 
goes down to 56 cents a kilo. 





foreign capital, allows lb : j 
troduction of neu 1 wfcpvi 


and gives access id inn: 
tional markets. Rut heatt: 
ed against transfer priont;/ 
the cultural and poled: 
pact of multinational cotp.t 
lions. “It is really a questk:i 
whether wc want to ode? 
our own culture, our oror? 
of doing things for Cb* 
Angels and Worldcir." 

And on thinking l, 
(growth?), Knox sad « 
more an excuse for noi thu£-- 
at all; in fact, it is only that-: 
slogan. It must be bout- 
mind that the size oJ wK- 
prise and the scale of jetton: 
not really relevant to 
development proc« 5: *• 
economic management. 


"Sure you can fly at half 
lore without a coupon, if you 
only want to 00 halfway." 


From Los Angeles, American 
Airlines will carry kiwifruit or 
other cargo the 3000 miles to 
New York for only 14 cents a 
kilo. 

But while exporters will send 
a kilo of kiwifruit half-way 
round the world to New York 
for 70 cents, it will cost 60 
cents a kilo to get produce from 
Christchurch to Auckland on 
Air New Zealand. 

The cost of flying cargo to 
Sydney is 67 cents a kilo. 

The 14 cents a kilo for a 5 '/j 
hour, 3000-mile flight in the 
US cannot be matched in this 
country, where Air New 
Zealand and New Zealand 
Railways set the rates. 

American Airline’s Los 
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’ WELGAS HOLDINGS LIMITED has asked us 
to advise on the following key appointment: 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 


WELLINGTON GAS CO LTD 


Til cents bays 
ou National 




The successful applicant will have responsibility 
tor Company profitability; and the marketing, 
engineering, financial and administration func- 
flons.Thls well established Company, a subsidiary 
01 WELGAS HOLDINGS LIMITED, has a large 
customer base with Increasing demand for pro- 
duels and eervlcee. Recent developments In Com- 
ptessed Natural Gas provide excellent growth 
Potential. This appointment offers a challenging 
opportunity for a talented manager to control and 
0ad the day to day operations of this company, 
■ne location is In Wellington City. 


(or one cup of coffee , j j 

and a very small sandwich) ; 

■ The National Business Review subscHption^-; 
just 62 cents a week ... a very small 
for often invaluable news, analysis and co^rj^, 
on the fast-changing NCw Zealand scene, d*wv 
Mondays 48 weeks of the year. Nations. 


REQUIREMENTS: 

* A proven successful performance In a senior 
management position. 

Strong ability to lead and motivate a team of 
managers. 

9 A marketing outlook backed by sound admlnls- 
tration skills.' 

Preferably a tertiary qualification. 

Afie range flexible. 


UnSwirt Group At. 


for often invaluable news, analysis and com^g^ J 
on the fast-changing N6w Zealand scene, pen'' 
Mondays 48 weeks of the year. National.8“^ >-J 
Review keeps close tab? on the fa st-changing. _ | 
Zealand political, economic and busing 
and an equally close watch on. the informfu^ ^ 
requirements of its readers. ■ " ■" 

■ News-stand price for National BUliwjJS pkI 
($38.40) and companion publication N0K’ 

(the twice-yearly special acvoted.tb,dctau«_^^|J 
analysis of important national, issues) 

Subscribe now for just $30,00 — and saVc 

■ National Business Review / NBR 
-price $43.40 ... subscription price 


AWARDS: 

l °i P salar y i8 available plus executive 
nafita such as company car, expense allow- 
^ C0 ' 8u Perannuatlon, telephone and relocation 
wpenses. 


APp UCATIONS: 

®Jrfctiy confidential. Please apply In writing stat- 
JJL, 0 ® 1 e *Perlence, qualifications, other rele- 
iirmi„ n « mat * on and telephone numbers, men- 
nln 9 Position R.B. 1748 to: V ■ •" 


I 
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1 ' 'To take advantage of the NB* sUbu#^ 
simply fill in the Fourth Estate Sub&tpt ,0 f 1 * 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. v. : • ;.v. 


MR R.H. BORLAND • 

MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED 
L '11.237,^ Manners Street P O j 
^^lephone 8S1.689. Wellington ^ 


Angeles service is a 747 
freighter shuttle. 

Rates to other American 
cities do not necessarily com¬ 
pare on a freight-cost-per- 
kilometre basis. The Los 
Angeles-Chicago rate is 
slightly higher than the Los 
Angeles-New York rate, 
although the distance is far less. 

Pan Am and Continental can 
be expected to match or under¬ 
cut any through-freight deal to 
American cities which Air New 
Zealand puts up. 

Air New Zealand could 
bargain among competing car¬ 
riers for the best deal in the 
US, but Continental and Pan 
Am are obliged to take whoi 
cargo Air New Zealand gives 
them from points outside 
Auckland. 

Air New Zealand interna¬ 
tional cargo marketing manager 
Graham Ward said the 60 cents 
a kilo Christchurch-Auckland 


rate was sometimes cut by as 
much as 75 per cent for big 
volume shipments. That brings 
the Auckland-Christ church 
rate down to within l cent of 


the Los Angcles-Ncw York 
rate. 

It also gives Air New Zealand 
an edge in obtaining South 
Island oargo, because Air New 


Zealand is unlikely to give a 75 
per cent discount to a South 
Islander wishing to ship out of 
Auckland on competing Pan 
Am or Continental. 


. . . meanwhile, at Continental 


AN airfare war among airlines operating between 
the United States of America and New Zealand 
may follow the filing by Continental Airlines of a 
first-class fare about $1200 cheaper for a round 
trip than the rate available from other carriers. 

The new fare, effective from Mny I, is expected 
to be matched by Pan Am, but Air New Zealand 
said it had no immediate plans to file. 

The prevailing country-of-origin fare agreement 
means a traveller buying a ticket in the United 
States can fly fust to New Zealand on Continental 
for $1145; a traveller buying a ticket in New 
Zealand must pay the Government-approved fnre 
of $1750. 


It will now be so much cheaper to buy a first- 


class ticket at the American rate that travel agents 
will devise means of circumventing the official 
New Zealand rate. They will issue tickets as if 
they were written in the United States and charge 
US-originating prices. 

The most likely method is to put each leg of the 
round trip journey on separate coupons, and 
reverse the order within the ticket cover. 

Whatever method is used, agents are confident 
that, as in the past, they will find ways of giving 
the traveller the lowest rate possible, — despite 
the fact that selling any ticket within New 
Zealand below the official rate is illegal. 

Continental's new fares bring first-class 
sleeperette fares down to the level of present 
business-class fares. 


h : i Z i v;i o ?Zs yaiji u » 


It’s decision time 


Today any company hoping to keep up with 
the pace has an on-going commitment to use 
the most efficient business tools of the time — 
tools that reflect a commitment to keeping your 
company in front. 

Today the world's largest credit card is 
available to New Zealand companies — National 
Bank VISA Company Card. Not merely an 
executive privilege. A means of effecting direct 
financial savings. And at the same 
time providing worthwhile 


benefits to the individual user. 

Note that your company does not have to be 
a National Bank customer to operates National 
Bank VISA Company Card. And it s a 
connection with a future. 

The National Bank of New Zealand Limited is 
a bank that knows and understands your 
requirements. 

The system is fully detailed In. the VISA 
Company Card kit. You should get this 
decision-data right now. 



! ■? Togeia«>pyofthe'VlM^pa® 
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Insurance 


Unions into 
insurance. 


AUSTRALIAN trade 
unionists have entered the in¬ 
surance business, with the 
launching in Sydney of Labour 
Union Insurances in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Setury Australia 
Group. 

The company will provide 
policies for unionists. 

A spokesman Tor the major 
initiator of the venture, the 
Storeman and Packers Union, 
said Us object was not to offer 
the cheapest policies available, 
hedged around with numerous 
conditions, but 1 to provide 
policies tailored to the needs of 
working men and their 
families. 

These will include term life 
insurance, motor vehicle, 
disability, nnd household 
cover. The board of directors, 
consisting of representatives 
from the six unions involved, 


will help design the company's 
policies. 

The Sentry group, a sub¬ 
sidiary of the United States 
Sentry Insurance and Mutual 
Co, has entered into an agree¬ 
ment with the unions in which 
profits from the company are to 
be divided on a 50-50 basis. 
The unions’ share of the profits 
will be ploughed back into the 
centre to hold down premium 
rates. 

In the event of a disputed 
claim it will be referred to an 
appeal board representing both 
the Sentry group and the 
unions. If that board fails to 
settle the matter, it will go to an 
independent arbitrator whose 
decision will be binding on 
Sentry. 

The spokesman for Labour 
Unions Insurances said that 
negotiations were underway to 
include other major unions in 
the joint venture which could 
well prove the forerunner of 
the Australian trade union 
movement owning and 
operating an insurance com¬ 
pany outright. 


About eight years ago a 
similar attempt by the 
Australian Council of Trade 
Unions to provide general in¬ 
surance failed when its com¬ 
mercial partner, General 
Mutual Insurances, was li¬ 
quidated. This time, however, 
the former president of the AC- 
TU, Bob Hawke, said the 
move was the culmination of 
two years’ preparation, and 
predicted that it would change 
the “shape and attitude of the 
insurance industry” in 
Australia. 

Stunned by 
judgments 

A RECENT High Court deci¬ 
sion which effectively introduc¬ 
ed high inflation rates into the 
calculation of accident awards 
could have grave implications 
for the general insurance in¬ 
dustry in Australia. 

Awards made in the past for 
permanent personal disability 
were designed to provide a pen¬ 


sion for the remainder of the 
victim’s life. But, these awards 
were then reduced by a 
percentage factor in recognition 
of the investment potential of 
such large sums, the most com¬ 
mon discounting factor used 
being 6 per cent. 

The courts now contend that 
this percentage is no longer 
justified, because the prudent 
investment returns available to 
the injured party now scarcely 
outstrip inflation, and that a 
certain percentage of the return 
must be set aside to allay the ef¬ 
fect of inflation on the invest¬ 
ment earning principal. 

Two recent judgments in 
New South Wales, and Vic¬ 
toria’s first $A1 million 
damages award, have stunned 
underwriters with the 
magnitude of the damages 
awarded. In all three cases, the 
judges leant heavily on the Bar¬ 
ren case precedent, and in¬ 
surers believe that the ultimate 
effect of this precedent will be a 
dramatic increase in the dollar 
value of future awards. 

According to the Insurance 


HOW’S YOUR BRAND 
AWARENESS? 
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The name Deane has long been 
associated with industrial and 
work clothing. 

But from now on, we'll he 
making just as big a name for 
ourselves in other markets too. 

Put simply, we're 
repositioning our existing 
operation into three distinct 
divisions. 

As you'd expect, our 
specialised industrial and 
protective clothing will be 
marketed as Deane Industrial. 

Then there's oux 

comprehensive range of Value for 
money Retail Menawear. We're 
calling it Deaneweax. 

And our quality 


Fashionwear division (fashion 
and leisure menawear, boyswear, 
womenswear and girlswear) 
will now be presented 
under the new name of 
Farage International. 

These three self-sufficient 
divisions will be held under 
the corporate umbrella of 
Deane Apparel Ltd. 

If it all sounds simple, 
that's because it is. 

After all, why should we 
make it hard fox ourselves . . . 
and our customers. 

Give us a call now, and 
one of our representatives 
will call and discuss with 
you the Deane Apparel ranges, . 


LTD 


400 St Asaph Sheet P.O. Box 623 Telephone: .795-740 
FARAGE INTERNATIONAL DEANE INDUSTRIAL 

318 Richmond Road 110 Wakefield Street 

Grey Lynn P.O. Box 3147 

P.O. Box 403 Telephone: 728-846 ! 

WEUJNGTON 
Telephone: 798-740 


r.V. ou* twg 

Telephone: 765-119 
AUCKLAND 




CHRISTCHURCH 
OEANEWEAR 
400 St Asaph Street 
P.O. Box 623 
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Council of Australia, some in¬ 
surance companies may be 
faced with payments of nearly 
twice the amount reserved 
under the system before the 
Barreli case decision. 

The international insurance 
broker, Reed Stenhouse, adds 
that unless legislation is passed 
to determine a reduced dis¬ 
counting percentage of say 3 
per cent, then insurers will seek 
to recover increases in claims 
costs by charging significantly 
higher premiums for such 
classes of business as workers 
compensation and public 
liability insurance. 

Two critical factors now have 
to be considered when setting 
the limits of liability: the cur¬ 
rent and future rates of infla¬ 
tion, and the delays experienc¬ 
ed through litigation in arriv¬ 
ing at settlements. 

If a company were held liable 
in court today for an accident 
which occurred five years ago, 
which is not uncommon, and 
an award of $A1 million were 
made, would the liability cover 
it had five years ago have been 
adequate to cover such an 
award? 

It is difficult to forecast the 
precise impact of the Barreli 
judgment on increases in the 
premiums for certain classes of 
business, but a spokesman for 
the Insurance Council of 
Australia said some sources 
within the insurance industry 
have indicated that there could 
be increases of between 35 and 
50 per cent in premiums charg¬ 
ed for workers compensation 
and third-party insurance. 

To add to the woes of under¬ 
writers in Australia, another 
decision has been handed down 
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by a New South 
which is at least as dram^ 
! ts POtenual to aw«?2 
level of workers 
payments. * 

For the first fo, 
Australian court hasdtir 
allow financial compenua,. 
recognition of the "IttirJ 
~ or the period after ihtfo 
of a person, during 
would have been reason, 

expect that he would hn^ 

ed an income to provide fon, 
dependants, had hesmvfoi 

Term life 
competition 

THERE is increasing cocjt 
tion within the Ausixalimb. 
surance industry for umlii 
insurance, with the recta &j 
try into the field of n^j 
medical benefits fund. I 

The Hospitals Contrite-;' 
Fund of Australia it olktqi 
cheap, simple cover whidic \ 
be paid at branch offices eft i 
group as pan of thttaii: * 
surance premium. 

For one dollar i res. 
HCFA is offering peopled: 
30 term life cover of SA30A< 
for males, and $A50,fo] It 
females. After 30 the 
gradually decreases, and hr. 
is an age limit for pe> 
holders of 65. 

HCFA claims ihittbetN: 
approximately half tht <&'- 
by its closest competfo- 

Since advertisements vr 
first placed in the Ausin’: 
press in early March ihtttb- 
been more than 100,000 p 
posal forms taken our. 


Analysing annual accounts: Bing Harris 


IMPORT FINANCE 

AVAILABLE 

Import Finance Is available to small and liy* 
porters for purchase of Imports — facilities 
vlded from a few thousand dollars to five mime-. 
dollars or more. ! 

Payments are made to suppliers under Lett¬ 
ered It or as required, to any country In the ww 
Credit terms are extended to I m porters (up' 0 ' 

days). A frl 

Our rates are particularly competitive ana 
porters’ assets usually are not encumber 00 
Import Finance offered Is additional to _ 
porters' current sources of funds from 55» 
other finance houses, so working 
significantly Increased. ^ 

FINANCE Is available also for local P urC 
and exports. .J 

Marine Insurance, shipping and related ae 
are available If required. 

For further Information please contact. 

Manager — Import Flnanc^ 
CONFIRMING IMPORT FINANCE 0 

SYDNEY 

220 Pacific Hwy, 

Crows Neat, 2065 
Phone: 922 6B33 
Telex: AA22922 


by Klaus Sorensen 

WELLINGTON clothing 

pam Bing Harris and Co Ltd 
Jin 2 position where, having 

hi, rock bottom, the only way is 

op The directors describe the 
ipaay's experience as “a 
tainful and costly period ofad- 
tonuni" in the annual report 
for the year to December 19, 

W80. , , 

As has already been reported, 
ihf company racked up losses 
of $ 2.9 million from its restruc¬ 
turing programme in the last 
financial year. 

But another cost has been 
jobs. The Bing Harris Sargood 
reorganisation resulted in a 
siilTreduction from 345 to 180 
bu year alone. 

The informative annual 
report {complete with five 
pages of notes to the accounts) 
holds out hope for shareholders 
- and staff. 

Chairman Graham Valentine 
lays she changes which have 
taken place, particularly within 
the main merchandising sub¬ 
sidiary, Bing Harris Sargood, 
tee reflected changing pat¬ 
terns of consumer spending 
ir.d the decline in the propor¬ 
tion of the national disposable 
income available to retail sales. 
The company's “ongoing ac¬ 
tivities 1 ' contributed a total 
profit of $664,000 after a 
$211,000 tax credit, but the ra¬ 
tionalisation losses of 
$’.958,000 meant a net loss for 
the year of $2,300,000. 

This compared with the 1979 
experience of a $612,000 group 
trading profit, a tax provision 
of $259,000, extraordinary 
items {contribution) of 
$525,00(1, to give a net 
available profit of $1,224,000. 

But the profit and loss ac¬ 
count shows that the company 
wftered a major fall in 
operating profit before the ex¬ 
traordinary - before the 
increase in the net figure 


from $612,000 to $664,000. 

Sales increased from $36.3 
million to $37.1 million but the 
operating profit “from ongoing 
activities”, excluding Bing 
Harris Sargood Ltd, fell from 
$830,000 to $391,000. 

The notes show that one of 
the main reasons the operating 
profit fell was due to a major 
increase in interest expenses. 

The expenses breakdown 
shows depredation up from 
$475,000 to $497,000, interest 
on debenture borrowings un¬ 
changed at $242,000, interest 
on fixed term mortgages and 
loans up from $177,000 to 
$205,000 and “other interest’’ 
up from $378,000 to $745,000. 

These factors, along with a 
fall in dividends received from 
$41,000 to $30,000, meant net 
income from these ongoing ac¬ 
tivities, before taxation, was 
halved from $871,000 to 
$421,000. 

But a reversal in the tax posi¬ 
tion, from an expense of 
$259,000 to a $243,000 credit, 
leaves the relatively unchanged 
$664,000 operating profit. 

However, extraordinary 
items “including costs losses 
and provisions arising from ac¬ 
tivities discontinued or subject 
to reconstruction’’, of $2.9 
million, left a net loss of $2.3 
million. 

The good news is that the ex¬ 
traordinary loss of $2.9 million 
includes a provision of 
$700,000 for further losses ex¬ 
pected in the current year, and 
after that the directors expect 
losses will cease. 

The balance sheet shows 
shareholders funds have fallen 
from $14.2 million to $11.5 
million. 

Current assets fell from $20 
million to $19.2 million, due 
mainly to falls in inventories of 
raw materials and work in pro¬ 
gress, and finished goods. 

Fixed assets were reduced 
from $7.6 million to $7 million 


I didnt get to be 
_ where I am today 
without knowing about 
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while investments have a 
relatively unchanged value of 
$1.1 million. 

Total liabilities rase from 
$27.4 million to $28.7 million 
due to a combination of in¬ 
creased current liabilities and 
the $700,000 provision for 
future losses arising from the 
reconstruction. 

Term liabilities were reduced 
slightly from $3.4 million to $3 
million following the repay¬ 
ment of an offshore loan, but 
current liabilities increased by 
just over $1 million to $12.1 
million — which would ac¬ 
count for the increased interest 
expense shown in the profit 
and loss account. 

The notes show current 
liabilities include a jump in the 
bank overdraft from $3.4 
million to $5.1 million, a fall in 
bills payable from $3.2 million 
to $2.2 million, accounts 
payable, deposits and accrued 


expenses of $2.8 million ($3.2 
million) and the current por¬ 
tion of loans and advances of 
$1.8 million ($138,000). 

But if the company's finances 
have taken a battering in the 
last financial year, the current 
year should show a very dif¬ 
ferent picture. 

The company's recovery 
looks set to come mainly from 
growing exports, although 
references to property develop¬ 
ment also imply some earnings 
promise. 

Managing director Chris 
Harris says in his review that in 
contrast to recent reports to 
shareholders where restructur¬ 
ing was the keynote, he is not 
now able to “sound a more 
positive note of confidence in 
the future development of the 
group. 

“In fact we believe wc have 
taken the last major steps in our 
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Chris Harris ... more confidant 

restructuring programme...." 

The company believes the ex¬ 
isting activities — those not 
subject to the restructuring — 


will contribute about the same 
as they did in 1980 but “pros¬ 
pects for the Onehunga mill ere 
excellent and we are expect¬ 
ing a significant increase in ex¬ 
port sales and profits’’. 

The Bing Harris Sargood 
subsidiary is now in a sound 
trading position, though it will 
not moke a significant contribu¬ 
tion to profits. 

As well, “(he sale of surplus 
properties, the closure or sale 
of unprofitable operations and 
the reduction in stocks and 
debtors should result iti a 
significant improvement in the 
funds position in 1981 and a 
reduction of expensive borrow¬ 
ings by the end of the year.” 

One side effect of (he com¬ 
pany's difficulties may also 
prove helpful — Bing Harris 
has losses available to be car¬ 
ried forward for tax purposes of 
$2.7 million. 


THE CABIN CLASS PIPER 
NAVAJO. 

YOURS FOR THE PRICE OF A 
MEDIUM TWIN. 
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NAVAJO 420 kmh/1972 km/] 149 kg 


DISTRIBUTED IN NEW'ZEALAND, KINGDOM Of TONGA, WESTERN A 
AMERICAN SAMOA; RJI AND COOK ISLANDS. SOLOMON ISLANDS 
fir AIRWORK (Nft LIMITED. INTL. AlflPORT, CHRISTCHURCH, NEW 
ZEALAND - - A. 
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Changing economics Air NZ’s most potent enemy Winding-up threats over unwanted advt 


by Bob Stott 

AIR New Zealand — when it 
has navigated through the flak 
thrown up by the Mt Erebus 
report — must face up to a 
drastic reshaping imposed as 
much by changing economics 
ns anything else. 

A more compact and viable 
operation, better tailored to the 
needs of the community, 
should result. But the re¬ 
shaping will be a painful pro¬ 
cess for a company which, until 
recently, has always been on 
the up and up. 

At the heart of the problem is 
the fact that the National Air¬ 
ways Corporation was too suc¬ 
cessful at providing a truly peo¬ 
ple's airline. 

When the corporation was 
first founded, air transport was 
provided by cheap, second¬ 
hand aircraft using fuel which 
was slowly becoming cheaper 
in real terms. Air fares at first 
went so high as ta restrict travel 
to the few well-olT, but as 
surplus cash was ploughed 
back into the business, as new 
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“ I couldn't talk her out of 
her depression sir—but I did 
persuade her to display one 
of our latest range. 


and more economical aircraft 
were bought, and as fuel 
became even cheaper, air travel 
became more popular. 

NAC never aimed at com¬ 
mercial profitability. By the 
early 1970s it was making an 
average surplus of about $1 
million a year. Total fixed 
assets in 1975, for example, 
were $30.8 million, total 
revenue was $58.2 million and 
the profit was $356,099. The 
previous year, the profit was 
$2.25 million and in 1973 $1.2 
million. 

During that time, NAC for 
the first lime carried more 
passengers rhan New Zealand 
Railways’ long-distance rail ser¬ 
vices. 

Pew countries the size of 
New Zealand have been able to 
achieve such market penetra¬ 
tion with their airlineB. It was 
achieved here because modem 
planes using cheap fuel and run 
very efficiently reduced fares to 
such a low level that everybody 
could aflord to fly. 

But NAC was balanced on a 
knife-edge; it did not require 
much of a change to tip it into 
the red. And regardless of the 
merger with Air New Zealand, 
the sudden increase in fuel 
prices coupled with rising infla¬ 
tion (and devaluations which 
increased the cost of imported 
goods) sent domestic air ser¬ 
vices into o spiral dive from 
which it will take a good deal of 
skill to recover. 

Setting aside the fact that 
NAC's enpowering Act more 
or less required the airline to do 
as it did, it seems clear now that 
ir it had looked for a cominer- 
cinl rate of return on serviced. It 
would never have got into 
many secondary services and it 
would never have been so 
obliging in providing peak-time 
capacity. 

It's all very well to buy an ex¬ 
tra aircraft to cope with the 
high demand for early morning 


and late evening flights to and 
from Wellington. Those air¬ 
craft have to be kept busy dur¬ 
ing the day. If the only way that 
can be done is-to fill them with 
travellers using concession 
fares, then it is a better proposi¬ 
tion to refuse to cater for con¬ 
tinuing demands for peak 
capacity. 

In the late 1960s or early 
1970s any urban bus operator 
could have been able to point 
out to the airline that 
mechanically catering for in¬ 
creasing peaks is the road to 
disaster. 

But NAC saw it as its legal 
duty to provide air services to 
almost everywhere, and to pro¬ 
vide the capacity for that horde 
of morning and evening peak¬ 
time travellers on the network. 

Officialdom does not quite 
say so, but the search for a 
viable third-level air network 
shows that it is now recognised 
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that the airline has to get out of 
a number of secondary services, 
and in effect, reshape to fit the 
changed circumstances. 

Fuel in real terms is not go¬ 
ing to be as cheap as it was a 
few years ago and (he New 
Zealand dollar is hardly likely 
to strengthen markedly against 
the United States dollar for air¬ 
craft and spares to get cheaper. 

And it will take some time 
before the general public has as 
much to spend on flying as it 
did a few years ago. 

Almost all Air New Zealand 
stair have known nothing but 
boom times. They have seen 
traffic fall slightly in times of 
minor recession, but overall, 
traffic has risen. 

Now the airline is facing the 
problem that bedevilled the 
railways for so long. NZR men 
for years have seen branch lines 
cut, passenger services stopped, 
stations closed, staff reduced 
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and all the rest of it. This pro¬ 
cess has done nothing for 
Railways' image or for NZR's 
staffs' self respect. 

Both airline and railways are 
having to reshape to fit the new 
patterns in the 1980s, but for 
Railways that's good news. 
Because of the trend in in¬ 
dustrial development, and in¬ 
creased fuel prices. Railways is 
on the upward path. 

The same fuel crisis which 
has crippled the airline has got 
Railways a new promise of an 
electric main trunk line. The 
trends in industrial develop¬ 
ment mean that a new railway 
is planned to serve Marsden 
Point port in Northland and 
another new line is proposed in 
connection with the Mission 
Bush steelworks. 

In Poverty Bay some see a 
new rail line for forestry as at 
least desirable, and most who 
are close to forestry develop¬ 


ment in the Taupo ana fid 
rail extension loTaupoofliJ 
the green light ihisdcodt 
The reshaping of lt . 
economy is working in 
of _ Railways, but 
against the airline. 

After Erebus the Q . 
somewhat punch-drunk *. 
New Zealand is going to fe 
to face up to a public 
parently feels private etiim* 
air operators can succeeds 
the state-owned airline hub 
ed - in the field of pmfr, 
low-cost regular air trove) r. 
and from provincial cotta 
Air New Zealand stoiTtrcp 
ing to have to listen tojujiifo 
tions for this move which ct 
often at best only helf-bahdb 
the longer term they najig 
have the satisfaction of seeiiy 
the third-level operalon prey- 
ped up by the state to kq 
them going ... but thn’n j 
Pyrrhic victory. ; 


by Warren Berryman 

AN Auckland company has 
threatened with winding- 
Tproccedings by a debt- 
collection agent acting for 
Turnon Publishing. But it 
chums it neither ordered nor 
wanted the advertising which 
for which it has been billed. 
Wales and Company Ltd, a 
major Australian fishing com¬ 
pany with offices in this coun¬ 
try, did place an ad in the 
respected industry publication, 
Cmtnerdol Fishing. 

Some time later, the same ad 
appeared in Tasman’s publica¬ 
tion, Fishing and Processing. 
When Tasman’s bill for $175 
mt in, Wales and Company 
advised Tasman it had not 
ordered the ad. Manager Terry 
Williams told NBR lie had not 
then, even heard of Tasman 
I’ublirhing or its magazine. 

Early last month, Wales and 


Company received a letter from 
a debt collector calling itself 
Credit Collection Co, dunning 
Wales and Co for the $175. 

The letter said: "the above 
debt has been ^placed with us 
for collection. 

‘‘Our instructions for 
recovery of this debt are to pur¬ 
sue the matter to a successful 
conclusion. Such action will 
commence with judgement 
proceedings in the Magistrates 
Court, and should payment not 
be forthcoming, will be follow-' 
ed by a Supreme Court petition 
for company liquidation. Legal 
proceedings will commence ten 
days from the above date (4 
March 1981)”. 

The Unsolicited Goods and 
Services Act makes it an of¬ 
fence to invoice a company for 
unordered goods, but Wales 
and Company replied: 

“We have always strongly 
denied (and continue to deny) 


ever placing an advertisement 
in this magazine. We will not 
be paying this account and any 
attempt to place this company 
in liquidation will be fought 
vigorously." 

NBR phoned Tasman 
Publishing’s publisher and 
general manager, GeofTAdams, 
who told us to tell Wales and 
Company to forget the debt. 

The ads in his fishing 
magazine, as in his other 
magazines, were sold over ihe 
phone, Adams said. “Stuff sold 
over the phone is easy lu 
dispute and probably not enfor- 
cable in court. I eliminated this 
type of selling as it was open to 
abuse by unscrupulous 
salesmen,” lie said. 

Adams said Tasman had 
dropped nil its past publica¬ 
tions and was now concen¬ 
trating on two “quality publica¬ 
tions”, NZ Yachting and Con¬ 
sumer 's Shopping Guide. 


“There is no phone selling. We 
go direct," he said. 

NBR has not seen a copy of 
Comumcr'f Shopping Guide. 
But we have seen a copy of NZ 
Yachting. It is a quality produc¬ 
tion, with attractive layout, 
good colour reproduction, and 
editorial copy including articles 
by well-known designers Bruce 
Farr and John Marshall. 

Adams acknowledged that 
Tasman had employed the debt 
collection agency, but said he 
could not tell NBR how to con¬ 
tact the principal of the agency. 

The dunning letters sent out 
by the debt collector carried a 
post office box number to 
which the money was to be 
sent. This number is the same 
as that used by Tasman 
Publishing. 

Tasman Publishing, 
previously, published several 
trade magazines with a relative¬ 
ly high advertising content. 





Only a Driver's Car gives the feeling of being in total control. 


The model featured is'the Mazda 626 Limited with 5-speed gearbox. 
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The split rear seat gives you the choice of uncramped seatingfordiree or spacTfor bulky or long 

1981 Driver’s Car 

See how each subtle refinement to Mazda 626 
adds to your driving satisfaction. 




w efficiency - everything you need is easy to hand or easy to 


F ROM the moment you first 
sit in a Mazda 626 you’ll feel 
in total command. The 4-way 
adjustable front, seats hold you 
■ comfortably whether the journey 

is hours or minutes long. They’re 
orthopaedicaliy-designed to give 
you' support where you need i\, 
whatever your height or weight. 
: Everything you want for 
safe, comfortable driving is clbse 
y td handA ten-item safety pari^l 


tells you the state of the car at a 
glance. Instruments hgve.big half-, 
moon dials for easy reading. The 
gas cap and the boot can be 
released by the- driver. Interior 
lights are sited where you can best 
use them. Storage spaces 1 are 
generous in size and number, 1 . 

Independent;; switching 
allows passenger 1 and driver to, 
select their individual preference • 
, -for f&Qe level Ventilation Y 7 


Prompt . 

Controls in Mafcda ; 626 
and logically^. pd, sl . _ o , s jj 
Response to M ^ 
prompt. Even At. ww 


steering ;ts 

Snappy;, po$itiV£o B e * j c : e pry, 
adds? toi th^feelingof efflg ^ 
When youbrakc^^ 
: raulidally-assisted. 
j:-..-*-, J; Paef enfe Stops M;- . 
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Peel sports car 
suspension 

a ^ azc * a 626 you'll sense 

eivin hC Car hugs the road without 

glv,n f you a hard ride. 

mnri?n S S ensiori irl Mazda 626 is 

M^da^Rv^ hifihly res P ected 
renm^ ,, X_7 sports car. A 

and n kab y ,ow centre °f gravity 
’eth, k ideal distribution of 
wheeic l. etWeen front and rear 
and m£r ep Mazda 626 balanced 
comfortable at all times. 

Perfectly matched 
^ drive-train 

r Mch« t m D M8ine in M azda 626 
r.p, m nnH*™™ tor( i ue at 2500 
lowasdsnn ma *i murn power as 

,hri C?nf r i^ m ‘' Toma H e ^ st 

of th is power, the three 


transmission options (manual 4- 
or 5-speed, 3-speed automatic) all 
have tali final drive ratios. 
Highway cruising is effort jess. 
Gas savings are significant. The 
engine is running at its most 
efficient for more of the rime. 

Shaped to save 

The clean, sleek shape of Mazda 
626 cuts -through the air.; Wind 
noise is reduced, handjing ip sure 
when a car takes the path of least 
resistance ■ - 

Smooth lines save .gas ,toor 
The aerodynamic efficiency of 
Mazda 626 saves Approximately ; 
10 h.p. -:equivalenf to two Cxtra. 
miles, per gallbn. : r • • [•' 

7 Test the Driver’s; Gar then / 
check; all the vajue. built into., 
evbry Mazda 1 ; 


Amazing value tn 
three models 

Your Mazda Dealer has Mazda 
626 available in three models: 626 
Limited, 5-speed; 626 
Automatic; 626 4-speed. Mazda 
have an established, unequalled 
reputation for reliability. .And 
now there’s the satisfaction of 
knowing yourlcar has the backing 
of M^zda Blue. Badge Service. ; 

Mazda626 
71981 Drivers Car . 


lookfor IhrMapda 
sign + ftoM of 1 
Mazda. Blue Badge ' 
Service\ Tpe Service 
that atrefwfe for 



Last year, National Business 
Review checked randomly 
among advertisers appearing in 
those publications. We found 
that some ads, had been sold 
over the phone without written 
orders, and others had been 
placed in the publication 
without any order from the 
advertiser. 

Nevertheless, invoices were 
sent out, billing the “adver¬ 
tisers”. 

In some cases, junior accoun 
ting stall had made payments 
to Tasman in the belief their 
companies’ ad managers had 
ordered the ads, but the ad 
managers claimed they had 
never heard of the publication 
and could not recall ever 
authorising the ads. 

In the past, rival publishers, 


objected to Tasman's choice of 
titles for its publications. 

The Business Press Associa¬ 
tion baB placed ads in member 
publications warning readers to 
beware of imitations: “make 
sure you're talking to the right 
people and if unsure, call 
back". 

Advertisers have been known 
to confuse similar-sounding 
names for rival publications 
and to have sent ad money to a 
publication they never intend¬ 
ed to support. 

Its latest publication, Con- 
Miner's Shopping Guide, has 
brought Tasman up against the 
influential Consumer's In¬ 
stitute. 

Consumer's Institute is con¬ 
cerned thnt ihe public might 
confuse its publication, Con¬ 
sumer, with Tasman’s. 


Companies billed for 
‘surprise’ advts 


by Warren Berryman 

Alaori ll"dN&’N News, a new 
quarterly magazine produced 
by REM Printing and 
Publishing, has been billing 
advertisers for ads which some J 
advertisers claim they have not 
ordered. 

The president of ihe New 
Zealand Maori Wardens 
Association Inc and editor of 
the magazine, Peter Walden, 
said he was concerned that 
these invoices were Riling out 
under the name Nev. /e.iljnd 
Maori Warden Association Inc 
News, with which his organisa¬ 
tion had no connection that he 
knew of. 

The phone and post office 
box numbers on the invoices 
did not belong to his organisa¬ 
tion, Walden said. 

The second issue of Maori 
Warden News reached its 
readers last December with 76 
of its 126 pages packed with 
advertising from such 
heavyweights as Bank of New 
Zealand, Dunlop, Niven Pro¬ 
cess Engineering (NZ) Ltd, 
Challenge Computer Systems, 
and the Department of Justice. 

NBR phoned 12 of the com¬ 
panies whose 'ads appeared in 
the magazine. Six of them said 
they had never heard ,of the 
magazine; eight said they did 
not authorise the ads, two qf 
the eight said their accountant 
paid for the unauthorised ad by. 
mistake. • . - 

One advertiser said he threw 
the invoice away. Another said 
he authorised the ad and had no 
<romplaidts. Two said they fclt 
they had' “been sucked in'-' to 
authorising the ads over the 
phone. 

Walden said his organisation 
distributed the 2300 copies of 
the magazine, ■ supplied the 
editorial copy and photos, and 
did the editing free of charge. 
He said the Maori wardens 
derived no financial benefit 
from' the; magazine’s advertis¬ 
ing revenue. . His- association 
received only a . free magazine, 
he skid. . : 

■Assuming all. the adi were 
paid for, the ad revenue for one 
issue of Maori Warden News 
should come to about $27,000j - 
lees: ad salesmen's commis¬ 
sions. 

, Two ; Auckland publishers 
estimated publishing costa of 
die hihgazlne air about $4000. ■/ 
W Walden Mid the magazine’ 
>.weot to M«6ri wardens* comi-. 
( .ml(te^s^: subporting - Maori 
:war<ten& : ,ana various Goveraf,; 


He said the Maori Wardens 
Association was incorporated 
last February. 

But last July, a Jack 
Chailinor who worked our of 
REMS Wellesley Street office, 
came to him with the proposal 
to print a magazine tor the 
nwuciuiion, Walden said. His 
association was in n*» position 
to publish its own magazine. 

The title page of the 
magazine docs mu name x 
publisher but it vay's the 
inaR.izinc is pruned by REM 
Wmimg Co. 

REM Printing and 
Publishing is an unregistered 
company run by partners Ter¬ 
rance Lambert and Brian 
McSweeney. 

Other REM publications in¬ 
clude Part Neil's, Riding Tail, 
Firelines, Neu< Zealand Building 
Inspector, the New Zealand 
Farmworker, Ambulance News , 
and a magazine for the 28th 
Maori Battalion. 

REM publications serve as 
the official organs of trade 
unions, industry groups, or 
charitable organisations. 

REM sells much of Us adver¬ 
tising by phone. Past NBR in¬ 
quiries into REM operations 
revealed that some advertisers 
claimed they had not ordered 
■advertisements or had ordered ■ 
ads over the phone in the belief 

• they were either buying in- • 
dust rial peace from a -trade 
union or supporting a worthy • 
cause. 

This belief was - based on; 
their assumption that the ad 
revenue went to the body for 
whom the -* magazines were 1 
published. 

Ad agencies point out that 
the client's advertising dollar 
goes further if the medium is. : ‘ 
well matched to the product 
and care is taken to ensure one 
buys the biggest readership of ■ 
potential customers when selec- ' 
ting an ad medium.. .. ; 

Th.us, ad agency- media 
buyers find lt strange to fiqd 
ads. for. industrial . filters and ,.; 

' computeri in a'magazine aimed : - 
pt. 2300 Maori wardens ahd , : 
their supporters. 77 

: CballUiar said he had been in, 1 7' 
hospital Slhcjs he organised the; j 1. 

• magazine tost year. He said he- 
hid not even seen an'isiue pf .{■ 
the! magazine, thus hi ’ 'wax’;. 

• Unable ; to answer • Inquiries.;';^, 
about invoices, ad, revenue, or;'7; 
hpvr the advertiser tor- . in*. ,-!/ : 
duatrial-filters came tq^find hia' , 
. ad iti'Mdori Warden p&m when , > • 
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Admark 


Metro makes 
its mark 


AUCKLAND’S new glossy 
nuwane, the Auckland Metro, 
hit the news-stands on May 7, 
boosted by a $38,000 advertis¬ 
ing push, spread through 
mutation advertising on three 
radio stations, full-page ads in 
[be Htmld and Star, and 
posters on 200 city busses. 

The linage first issue car¬ 
ries some 20 pages of advertis¬ 
ing, "We’ve had reasonable 
response,” says Southwestern 
Publishing Co director Bruce 
Palmer. "Many advertisers 
have in in-buiit conservatism 
and are hanging back to see 
hov the first copy looks.” He 
arid the staff were ‘'elated" 
with the issue. 

It’j on upmarket publication 
limed, says editor Warwick 
Roger, at publishing "articles 
of more than 250 words for 
people whose Ups don't move 
when they read." 

The Mttro, with a print run 
of 25,000, will sell Bt $2 a copy 
and be distributed mainly in 
ihe Auckland area. It is on sale 
in Foodtown and Woolworths 
supermarkets as well as the 
usual magazine outlets. It will 
alu be air-freighted to Sydney 
where Southwestern has steady 
sales of its NZ Runner 


controversial agricultural 
chemical 2,4,5-T. 

“In a defensive campaign of 
this kind, you start off on the 
back foot," Consultus principal 
Robin Clulee told Admark. 
"Our client was totally commit¬ 
ted and utterly frank in dealing 
with opposing points of view. 
The client provided all the sup¬ 
port we needed to do the job of 
combating emotion with reason 
and opinion with fact.” 


Our message 
in German 


nugftuie. 

included in issue one are a 
frame on ihe marketing of the 
yacht, Ccramco New Zealand, 
ud a pictorial look ai the 
homes of some of Auckland's 
betur known citizens. The 
Mm will have regular col¬ 
umns on sport, gardening, 
ihwiK, food, films and music. 

Roger and Palmer are confi¬ 
dent of success. “City 
magazines overseas are the 
iMit-gmmg section of the 
publishing industry. Every ma- 
jor city - London, New York, 

Mm v “ * raa8azine ,Ute 

Jr dj h* P ub,lshe d monthly, 
«ys he has set no 
todhnes for deciding whether 
^ succeed or fait. “I think 

k! h ,he end °f May 

well we ll do." 


WEST GERMAN business¬ 
men in Dortmund, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Mannheim, 
Augsburg and Bonn will see a 
35-minute audio-visual show 
on New Zealand at functions 
this month which is designed to 
give Germans an impression of 
the country and its develop¬ 
ment projects. 

The show has been scripted 
and developed by West Ger¬ 
man trade officer Rudolf 
Rindermann, who says that 
Germany is so busy working on 
projects in other parts of the 
world that New Zealand is vir¬ 
tually ignored as a potential 
customer. He would like to see 
this country rising from its 
present low-rating status as 
67th on West Germany's 
trading list. 

Rindermann has spent 
several months working on the 
show. Production is by Anson 
and Associates with music by 
Keith Ballanrine. Photographs 
were supplied by New Zealand 
companies and government 
departments. 

Most of the commentary is 
by Rindermann himself, but a 
woman’s voice also features in 
fluent, lilting German. Whose 
is it? None other than that of 
Annie Whittle, who sang with 
Rindermann's jazz band in 
Europe in the early 1970s. 
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WORKERS from Limas, an ad 
agency based in Parnell, must 
have been somewhat nonpluss¬ 
ed when driving to work 
recently to find that a huge 
Lintas hoarding at the foot of 
Parnell Rise was featuring 
some unauthorised wording. 

Some midnight signwriters 
had added the legend 
“welcomes Campaign to 
Parnell" underneath the big 
LintaB heading at the top of the 
billboard. Competing agency 
Campaign had just moved into 
Pnrnell the weekend before. No 
prizes for guessing who was 
responsible for the artwork. 


Airborne 


airwaves 


THE war of the airwaves in 
Auckland is extending into the 
air itself with the BCNZ’s 1ZB 
and up-and-coming private sta¬ 
tion Radio i both using aircraft 
for traffic reporting during the 
morning and evening rush- 
hours. 

Radio i planned to launch its 
Eye in the Sky service (or i in 
the Sky, depending on whether 
you’re reading or listening) on 
the Wednesday after Easter. 

Lo and behold, 1ZB was 
chocks away 12 hours earlier, 
on the afternoon before.> 

The timing was "largely 
coincidental”, we're told by 
1ZB programme director Don 
Corban, who assures us that 
there’s no conflict between; the 
two stations, [qat "healthy com¬ 
petition”. IZB had planned the 
service fbr some time, he>sald> 

Corban was unwilling to 
reveal how, the' lZjB. service te 


being paid for or how much it 
is costing or which aviation 
firm is providing the aircraft. 
The cost is partly borne by the 
BCNZ. 

But Radio i’s manager, 
Graeme Edwin, who has 
siarted the easy-listening sta¬ 
tion on a ratings climb since ar¬ 
riving from Perth to take over 
the reins, told Admark that 
their reports from the sky are 
costing $1200 a week. Four¬ 
seater planes are being 
chartered from Dalhoff Hnd 
King. 

Traffic and beach reports 
from the air have been pan of 
the Auckland scene for some 
time, but this is the first time 


radio stations have embarked 
on what they hope will be per¬ 
manent airborne reports in 
rush-hour. 

Radio i is working in con¬ 
junction with the Ministry of 
Transport, which is using the 
service to conduct a three- 
month feasibility study on the 
worth of the idea. Radio i is 
bearing the costs at present. 

Veteran radio reporter Bill 
Mudgeway is the station's air¬ 
borne traffic observer, and an 
MOT staffer is on board every 
day too. "They've been rapt," 
says Edwin. 

"As a result of getting an 
overview of traffic situations, 
an extra lane has been opened 


lo city-bound motorists in the 
mornings at Pt Chevalier 
where therc'd been big bottle 
necks. Wc’vc heard that people 
have got to work 16 minutes 
earlier because of the change.” 


Ad art goes 
on show 


AN exhibition of advertising 
art is planned by the New 
Zealand Academy or Fine Arts 
for July next. 

“The idea was suggested last 
year by Jim Belich, current 
president of the 4A , s," the 
academy’s director, Guy Ngan, 
told Admark. "We are hoping 


for a good response from com¬ 
mercial artists and advertising 
agencies.” 

The aim of the exhibition is 
to present “The best available 
visual communication material 
as an art form used in advertis¬ 
ing in New Zealand for the last 
twelve months.” 

About 150 works will be 
selected for hanging by a panel 
of selectors including Guy 
Ngan, Design Council director 
Geoffrey Nees, and two still to 
be selected, a practising anist 
of high standing and a nominee 
of the Association of Ac¬ 
credited Advertising Agencies. 

Entries are being received 
during June. 



It’s ready to carry your colours — 

to take ths gamble out of media buying. Put your advertising 
tnorouahbrsd — a sure-fln 


dollar on a thoroughbred — a sure-fire winner. 


The Trade Publications’ stable of magazines has been carefully designed to reach, 
to Inform, to Influence the decision makers. In each of the market segments we cover, 
we’ve researched our readers' needs for Information, and we supply It. Clearly and con¬ 
cisely. We’re Involved. We organise annual exhibitions like FOODTECH, FISH EX and the 
Horticultural Trade Fair. We’ve been In the business for twenty years. We're respected. 
And we’re read. 

So — check out the starters. Back the winners — from the Trade Publications' stable. 


MTOjBfc CATERMQ— 

Covers commercial institutional 
and Industrial catering. 
Reaches all those concerned 
with the preparation and serv¬ 
ing of food and drink — 
hotels, motels. Institutions, 
canteens, cafeterias. Read by management, 
purchasing officers, THC executives, chefs, bar 
.managers etc. 




CHEMISTRY & INDUSTRY— 
Read by chemists, chemical 
engineers, technicians and 
management In chemical 
manufacturing and process in¬ 
dustries, researchers, lee- 
• 1 hirers In universities, technical 

colleges and schools, managerial chemists and 
technicians who act as purchasing officers in a 
wide rang? of Industries. .. 


ter" -■ COMMERCIAL FBHWG- 

The only publication serving 
the entire fishing Industry. 

Covers all sections of a grow¬ 
ing primary Industry with fm-. 
portent eoeport potential *- 
boat builders, owners, skip¬ 
pers, fishermen, equipment suppflBrs. wholesalers 
and retailers. 



■ DECOR - : : ' • •' 

distributed to and read by 
senior management, 
designers, technical staff, 
sales and marketing people 
and departmental buyers In 
furniture and furnishing 
manufacture, wholesale and retail outlets, and 
members of the New Zealand Furniture 
Manufacturers Federation.. 



FOOD TECMMLO0Y- 
Rsad by management and 
technical personnel in food 
manufacturing, processing, 
packaging and marketing. ■ 
Goes to technologists, 
chemists and management In 
all rood Industries and to members of profes¬ 
sional bodies and associations concerned with 
(ha Industry. . 



FOOD PROCESSW0 NEWS- 
Provides up to the minute 
news together with details of 
staff appointment, personal 
Interviews, new product 
news. Distributed fortnightly 
to management throughout the 
food Industry, Including professional staff at all 
tav8fs and senior factory personnel. . 



HAW- 1 . . : ■ 

Read by manufacturers and : 
contractors In he^Ung, air 
conditioning, refrigeration and 
ventlatlng, archlteols, con-'. 
suiting engineers, litanufa* 

_ turtrs of components and 

controls,fabrications and Installers, suppliers of 
Insulation m&torials plus district offices of the . 
Ministry of Works. 



HORTICULTURE NEWS— 
DTstributed to all major com- 
■r merclal producers of fruit 
bles, p 


flucers of fruit and 
vegetables, process crops, cut 
if flowers and nursery stock, as . 
wen as landscape architects ■ 
arid superintendents of . 
municipal parka and. gardens throughout 
New Zealand.. 



NJ. LOCAL GOVERNMENT- ' 
Read by those who control. ' 
spends by local authorities 
— in excess of $1,000 million 
__, a year. Goes to mayors, 
diafrmen,members af tf of- 
Iters 'of. local bodtes, 1 pur¬ 
chasing officers, town hnd county darks and 
treasurers, all Odunctls, Hoards and Authorities. 
Local and Regional 
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The arts 


Theatre groups getting more ‘bums on seats’ 


but finding it harder to make ends meet 


by Rae Mazcngarb 
WHEN Auckland's Theatre 
Corporate was formed in 1974, 
some critics wagered it would 
end in disaster. Other profes¬ 
sional theatres had come and 
gone; there was no reason why 
this one should be any diffe¬ 
rent. 

Yet Theatre Corporate en¬ 
tered 1981 on a wave of com¬ 
munity support that showed 
clearly it was different,and that 
it had made the grade. Last 
year's audience figures were up 
20 per cent on the previous 
year. 

Rival Mercury saw an 
audience increase of 21.6 per 
cent over 1979 figures, bring¬ 
ing total attends ncc for the yea r 
to 138,500, or 17 percent of the 
Auckland population. 

Wellington's Downstage 
Theatre can boast increased 
audience numbers or 23 per 
cent lor the 1980 year. The 
other major theatres are just ns 
happy. 

As one critic notes, it has 
almost slipped by that people 
no longer talk in terms of the 
main theatres being about to 
fold; rather they talk in terms of 
a constant professional stan¬ 
dard. 

So why should the six main 
community theatres, and die 
New Zealand Opera and Ballet 
companies, wind up with a 
collective deficit of more than 
$400,000 as at last year? 

And why did Wanganui’s 
Four Seasons Theatre, 
Gateway and Central theatres 
collapse, in some cases after 
periods of apparent success. 

It's almost a paradox that 
while the theatres appear to be 
doing well, it is becoming 
harder for them to make ends 
meet. 

Theatre people say that, un¬ 
like other businesses, their 
product must be subsidised for 
it to pay, despite any success at 
die box office. 

Faced with soaring over¬ 
heads, falling Government 
grants fin real terms), the un-* 
derpaid actors and directors are 
often flying in the face of their 
artistic principles in their ef¬ 
forts to place “more bums on 
seats". 

Some critics say that artistic 
mailers and some directors' 
grandiose visions of what 
theatre should be doing life 
behind the current financial 
problems besetting them. Ar¬ 
tistic principles have been 
costly in die past, they sav. 

Others say there has been too 
much emphasis on expensive 
productions without regard to 
the length of season required to 
recoup expenses. 

Downstage incurred a deficit 
of $80,000 last year, despite a 
QV.lt Arts Council grant of 

$210,000. I 

Losses of this size caused the 
company to take a hard look at 
its activities. 

At one stage it was rumoured 
the board of directors intended 
some “drastic action” which 
included firing all the acting 
staff, a plan which Qlil l would 
nm accept, without withdraw¬ 
ing the grant. 

Instead a zero-based bud¬ 
geting exercise coupled with a 
seasonal programme approach 
was suggested so Downstage 
could at least break even in the 
next 12 months, 

Administrative director 
Chris IYowse defended die 
company's performance with 
the comment that expenditure 
on production had been almost 
static for the last two to three 
years- Administration costs had 
been held in check too, he said. 


But inflation had hit all the 
theatres much higher than 
other businesses. Salary in¬ 
creases - particularly on the 
production and technicalside- 
had also become a burden 
especially as the QEU grant had 
not increased in real terms over 
the last six years, Browse said. 

Advertising (up 40 per cent), 
electricity and heating costshad 
spiralled. 

And in the last year the 
overtime element had been 
written into the award covering 


technical workers in commun¬ 
ity theatres, making change¬ 
over periods between plays far 
more costly. 

Unlike theatres which own 
their own buildings or pay a 
peppercorn rental, Downstage 
pays a top rate for its facilities, 
though audience capacity is just 
over 200 , small in terms of 
overheads, compared with 
Mercury, with a capacity of 
over 500 paying theatre-goers. 

All these factors make it in¬ 
creasingly difficult, though not 


impossible, to break even with 
the current level of grants. A 
constant audience level S5 per 
cent of capacity is all that 
Downstage requires. 

Observers say better plan¬ 
ning and management is also 
needed. 

Noting that a subscription 
campaign was risky, and com¬ 
plicated by Downstage’s 
membership structure, Prowse 
said the major thrust would lie 
in seasonal selling. 

This year there will be nine 


major productions in three 
seasonal blocks. Sets will 
change for each production, but 
not the stage situation. That 
will remain in the same position 
for the entire season, eliminat¬ 
ing some labour costs. 

Downstage wants QEII 
funding to increase to $250,000 
this year, bur while decisions 
will not be made until July, 
there are already indications 
that none of the Arts Council 
clients should expect an in¬ 
crease in their grants. 


This means education]) 
functions such as Stage Trud 
will be put intorecess. Ustya, 
this exercise met with a deficit 
of $16,000, despite an Eduo- 
tion Department mot of 
$8400. 

Prowse acknowledges is 
importance but said, ''HowQ, 
can wc go to support it? Hit 
point comes when we haveu 
start cutting off limbs.” 

They are talking to the 
Wellington City Council about 
the possibility of a lower eltc- 


tricky rate, which could save 
rhem $9000. 

But the Wellington City 
Council,like other local bodies, 
is not keen to subsidise the 
OTjununitythreatres. 

Forward planning is difficult 
without an on-going guarantee 
of continued funding, but 
Downstage directors say 1981 
will be a balancing act berween 
the practical problem of 
"joying alive" and the need to 
mjem artistic principles. 

Elsewhere, community 


theatres are struggling finan¬ 
cially, despite audience sup¬ 
port. One observer noted that 
their plight was not helped by 
QEII’s attitude. Bummed up by 
former council chariman 
Hamish Keith; at the launching 
of Mercury’s subscription cam¬ 
paign, Keith suggested this was 
a project very dear to QEII’s 
heart because it was distant 
from its purse. 

Mercury’s business director 
Chris Mangin told NBR\ “We 
fear perhaps a negative factor at 


work. Those theatres which 
achieve fiscal success may 
suffer at the hands of those 
dolling out the grants." 

Mangin says Arts Council 
grants to Mercury have 
decreased in real terms for the 
past four years. Despite rhe 
cutback, Mercury had its 
greatest financial success last 
year and may see an operating 
surplus of $9000. 

But all things are relative, 
and though promising, the ex¬ 
pected profit pales against an 


accumulated deficit of more 
than $124,000. 

Mangin said that included in 
that figure was a depreciation 
figure of $52,000, but unlike 
orher businesses, the theatres 
could not establish a sinking 
fund for re-equipment. 

Aside from a 50 per cent 
rebate for rates, local bodies do 
little in recognition of what the 
theatre does in terms of a city's 
wellbeing, he says. 

Ideally, theatres should be 
funded one third through the 


box office, one third through 
grants and one third by local 
bodies, he said. 

If that had happened last 
year, Mercury and the other 
theatres would have been in a 
very healthy position, buE local 
bodies nationwide appeared 
very unwilling to enter into 
such a scheme, Mangin said. 

Court Theatre’s artistic di¬ 
rector ElricHooper, agrees that 
in terms of what his theatre 
brings to Christchurch, what 
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8%. You can expect louring fuel 
J consumption of around 9.41/100 km 
| (30 mpg). 

NEW ELECTRONIC IGNITION 

Now standard, the electronic 
ignition system gives you a more 
reliable start every time. Dispensing 
with conventional breaker points 
gives a more potent spark 


and helps maintain engine tune over 
long periods. The spark plug Is close 
to the centre o< the cylinder for more 
efficient fuel Ignition. 

NEW ALLOY HEAD FALCON — 
MORE VIRILITY THAN EVER! 

Falcon style sets the pace. Its the 
blueprint for imitators. Yet It will never 
be surpassed as the ideal ute for its 
time. In the interests of fuel economy 
we have made some 
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In 1980, Falcon was New 
Zealand's bast selling ute. 

Now, Ford have made the best 
even better. The ultimate In utility 
virility with an extra edge of 
efficiency that puts Falcon Uta 
even further In front. 

. The secret la the new aluminium 
cylinder head. The result? An 
engine that moves you like a 
full-blooded "6", with the fuel 
Intake of a “4". That's right — 
while others guzzle, Falcon just 
alpsl 

NEW ALLOY HEAD EFFICIENCY 

There are two major benefits of the 
new Alloy Head. One Is that It’s a full 
22kg lighter than Its Iron predecessor 
—quite a weight off your mind when 


It comes to mpg assessment. 

. The main efficiency booster Is the 
greater thermal conductivity of 
aluminium compared with that of Iron. 
This reduces peak combustion 
chamber temperatures and allows an 
Increase in compression ratio from 
9.00:0 to 9.35:1. 

NEW ALLOY HEAD ECONOMY 
AND PERFORMANCE 

The driveability and 
responsiveness of the engine Is 
better than ever. Maximum torque 
has Increased by 10Nm. Because 
this Increase occurs In the low engine 
rpm range, low speed city/suburban 
fuel economy Is improved by up to 





engine 

Improvements. But the Innate power > 

and character of Falcon remains. , , 

fc The sleek lines. The spacious message loud and clear. 

area. The heavy duty steel Drive even further ahead with the 

The limited slip diff. Quartz new Alloy Head Falron. Rearing to 

halogen headlamps. The list goes on. go at your Ford Dealer nowi (Ute or. 
One test drive and you'll get the built-up van option.) 
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the council gives in return is 
“minUcuIc”. 

Yet he pointed out, that 
overseas city fathers used 
professional theatre groups as 
“pare of their civic propoganda 
effort”, using the local tdlcm to 
attract business into the area. 

Court has been playing to 
full houses lately, but rising 
wages have been hitting the 
company hard. Ironically, one 
of the clerical staff was earning 
more than the leading actor. 
Hooper said, a situation he de¬ 
scribed as “shameful". 

Despite careful budgeting. 

Court is in a “constant crisis", 
with overheads alone rising 75 
per cent last year. 

In something of a cleft stick, 
Hooper says the options are to 
raise prices, hope for an in¬ 
crease in the Government 
grant, or more apparent finan¬ 
cial support from the council, 
or increased sponsorship from 
local business. 

With ticket prices around (he 
$7 mark already. Hooper says 
that option will alienate 
rhcHire-goers; some local busi¬ 
ness supjHjrt is given, bill few 
companies base their head-of¬ 
fice in Christchurch and this 
affects i heir willingness to give. 

Government - central <»r 
local - has the magic answer, it 
seems. 

Even Palmerston Noah's 
Ccmrepoiui looks headed into 
another tough peiiod un¬ 
certainly, though audience 
levels have constanth been up 
to SO per cent plus v.ip.KUv. 

Director Murrav lynji said 

Q!:l 1' • ui.mt ot ns j.win Li-i 

ve.tr -.lid in a tovei oiH--ihird ft 
total costs; Centrepoim was 
investigating the possibility of 
getting the electricity rate 
dropped bm so far, there was 
“no enthusiasm'* from the local 
supply authority, he said. 

Around the country, the 
story is the same. The com¬ 
munity theatres are retrench¬ 
ing, pruning back on control¬ 
lable costs. 

Mangin says in fact they have 
become static, and regional 
touring — not a QEII priority — 
has gone by the board. 

Mercury had a performance 
in schools scheme on the 
drawing board which was 
budgeted for $48,000. With 
Education Department grants 
nearer the $8000 mark. Mer¬ 
cury decided the time was not 
appropriate to start, he said. 

Because only 24 per cent of 
Mercury's income comes from 
Government grants, the theatre 
relies heavily on business 
sponsorship and its own capi¬ 
tal-intensive marketing efforts'. 

Td ensure high audience 
levels Mercury now employs 
seven people full-time on the 
marketing side, working on 
hard-line "dynamic subscrip¬ 
tion sales" methods. 

Techniques such as direct 
target mailing^newspaper and 
radio advertising, brochures, 
and direct follow-up by tcle- 
' phone are employed with gteat 
success.. 

On ' the sponsorship side, 
Mercury holds campaigns 
j ] twice a year to try id aitradt • 
'support from the business. • 
community. By donating _a ; : 
sura, the business become in 
' • effect "clients” of the theatre,:/ 

1 receiving in exchange a range of ■■■■■ 
servipes — Free use of function •. '■*. 
.'-Dreasj festering services, batkr ,,. •; 
iip advertising — or tiekets toiir, ■ 
the .shows for ma|or cliepfsior \ u y> ■ 
-s^ff.■" 'v •• V; 

-Mahgrn says ihd;support Ts,. 

. Cdefinitjely thereii’ but ^we'vt. 

. . only really 'sttafcned the ,6ufr. 
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Listen to the tinkle of ' 
grazing cattle-as you 
meander about the lush 
alpine region 


CHALET Pr °P ® while - rent a 

chalet 

Stop a while — rent a 


HUGEL The rolling fir studded 
hills add contrast to the 
mighty peaks of the 
Matterhorn or Jungfrau 


AUTOBUS Book a coach tour — ^ 
they're regular, reliable, 
not expensive and not 
luxury 


ZUG your Eurall and Swiss 
Holiday passes can 
commence or terminate In 
basement of Zurich Airport 


SWISSAIR hopes you don’t hove the illusion 
thot holidays in Switzerland are a luxury* 

packagevalid'ln'zurkh^QMieva^nd^BasIlfwherc^you from^he ** f y0 . Ur preference - choose 

are invited to enjoy a host of attractions Including city DANZAS WINTfSSj i? f r.ni nerar L es offered ^ 

322’ t0 m ™' S rt »"d night with «,,„r;„^!, N JS ALDER . FROHUCH 

clubs, public transport pass and more for the price of 

your hotel room, inclusive of breakfast, service and 
taxes. 

OR, if you wish to sample the scenic splendours 
Switzerland has to offer beyond these hospitable 
gateway cities try our Swiss Travel Invention — a 
programme including 226 hotels in 56 locations that let 
you discover the country at your own pace using either 
a SWISS HOLIDAY CARD — for unlimited travel oh 
public transport— or an, attractively priced AVIS 
RENTAL CAR,. •*. j 


swissairj, 

1 Queen Street?, Auckland 
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‘Fast-track’ Crown water rights, through back door 


by Ann Taylor 

FAST-track procedures to 
«,!,! the Crown water rights 
ire being hung on the coat-tails 
of legislation which purports to 
protect wild and scenic rivers. 

A consensus was reached in 
November last year on draft 
legislation which would enable 
regional water authorities to 
designate and protect “wild 
and scenic rivers". 

The resultant "white draft” 
has since been altered by the 
Ministry of Works to allow 
Works Minister Bill Young a 
“final, non-reviewable 
ministerial discretion on 
Crown water rights,” as one 
irate source maintains. 

The Minister, under the new 
draft, could by-pass the Plan¬ 
ning Appeal Tribunal and ef¬ 
fectively direct which rivers 
will be used for hydro-electric 
generation without reference to 
either the regional authorities 
or the Planning Tribunal. 
NBR understands he would be 
able to direct the Planning 
Tribunal to make a recommen¬ 
dation only on an appeal which 
would not be binding on the 
Crown. 

Two years ago, the Govern¬ 
ment announced its intention 
to provide protective legislation 
tor wild and scenic rivers. 

A full review of water and 
soil legislation to rationalise the 
two current acts — the Soil 
Conservation and River Con¬ 
trol Act 1941 and the Water 
and Soil Conservation Act 1967 
- has been in the pipeline 
since 1972. 

Addressing the Municipal 
AflMxistions early last month, 
iflung said it was not likely to 
«introduced this year "as I 
had hoped". 

"At least the claim of undue 
hatte cannot be sustained,” he 
said but: "Nevertheless it is in¬ 
tended to introduce an amend- 
““t 1 • ■ . to fmher protect, 
*Mie appropriate, the natural 
*i»te of our rivers and 
streams." 

A committee was set up last 
year to oversee the implememn* 
“J"’ ?[ ,he policy. It was charg¬ 
er making recommenda- 
to the National Water und 
Nervation Authority - the 
Clonal water authority. 

I be Commission for the En- 

Ini* nn f nt> ^ flnds Survey, 

Affairs, Ministry of 


Works planning division, the 
QEII Trust, the Forest Service 
and catchment authorities were 
represented. 

They agreed on criteria for 
rating a river of “national im¬ 
portance” by virtue of its 
scenic, recreational or scientific 
value. Procedures for setting 
aside areas with the same effect 
as a national park area were 
agreed to. 

The committee agreed to 
amend the water and soil 
legislation to allow for rivers of 
“national importance” to be 
designated by Order-in- 
Council. 

NBR understands the com¬ 
mittee considered the pro¬ 
cedures decided then to be 
ready for gazetting. 

The first the other parties 
heard of changes effected by 
the Ministry of Works was at a 
Save the Rivers campaign 
meeting in Wellington three 
weeks ago, when Water 
Resources Council chairman 
Malcolm Conway intimated 
there had been a rewrite. 

Nobody was allowed to see 
the rewrite at that stage. Ac¬ 
climatisation society and Com¬ 
mission for the Environment 
members met Young, Environ¬ 
ment Minister Ian Shearer, 
Energy Minister Bill Birch and 
Ministry of Works head of 
water and soil conservation, 
Warren Gibson. 

The legislation was mention¬ 
ed then but they were not 
allowed to see a draft. 

A week later, the rewrite was 
given to the departments con¬ 
cerned and an “officials com¬ 
mittee" meeting was called by 
the MOWD. 

That meeting, to rubber- 
stamp the new draft, whs not 
attended by the' original 
Ministry of Works represen¬ 
tatives. Nor was the Forest Ser¬ 
vice invited. 

Departmental representatives 
feel that Works has been 
“steam-rolling” over other 
departments and regional 
authorities in an effort to en¬ 
sure fast-track efficiency. 

They are now taking their 
case to their own Ministers, 
who they hope, will put their 
anxieties to Bill Young. 

Works Btlcks to its story that 
it is working on "a mechanism 
for the protection of wild and 


scenic rivers," but one official 
conceded there “might be 
something tagged on at the end 
of the amendment”. 

The draft amendment Bill 
does give statutory recognition 
and protection to instream 
users. 

And it formalises the plan¬ 
ning process by requiring 
regional water allocation plans 
to be drawn up by the regional 
water boards. 

Under the plans an area or 
river ■ could be designated as 
protected for fishing, recreation 
and so on. Previously, the Act 
required the boards to measure 
water reserves and issue rights. 

Some planning needed to be 
done where demand exceeded 
supply. To date, it has been 
done informally, with no 
statutory basis. 

This gave a board no legally 
binding allocation plan on 
which to defend itself should 
there be a court appeal over a 
water rights decision, (he 
MOWD claims. 

The water allocation plans 
would be open for public com¬ 
ment and objection. But what 
is given with one hand is taken 
away with the other. The 
Minister's final word on 
Crown applications makes 
nonsense of notions of public 
participation. 

The requirement to supply a 
regional water allocation plan is 
worrying some authorities 
which rely heavily on Govern¬ 
ment grants to supplement, 
what income they get from 
rates. 

Andrew Dibble, of the 
Auckland Regional Water 
Board, said: “Before the 
Government asks us to do this 
and that, they’ll have to look to 
fUnding." 

The catchment authorities 
conferred in Timaru three 
weeks ago and set up a commit¬ 
tee to look at the legislation 
proposed before the appeal pro¬ 
cedures were changed. 

The Catchment Authorities 
Associaton president Ewen 
Cameron, says it welcomed the 
clarification of Instream users 
and was in favour of the 
recognition inherent in the pro¬ 
posed legislation of canoeists, 
fishermen and trampers as 
users of water. 

There was some indication 
that rivers designated of na- 
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lional importance in a scenic 
sense would then be removed 
from the authority of the 
authorities. 

But the catchment boards did 
not want their authority whit¬ 
tled away and wanted to stay 
“dominant and in command". 

“You can’t fragment rivers,” 
said a spokesman. “Catchment 
boards must be the primary 
decision-makers on the uses of 
rivers,” he said. 

The delays arc frustrating 
some authorities, which have 
decisons pending final enact¬ 
ment of the legislation. The 
authorities have not been sup¬ 
plied with the rewritten draft. 

The fast-track provision ap¬ 
pears to be the reason for the 
Government’s haste to enact 
this legislation. 

In November, TVNZ’s 
Closeup programme looked at 
the Lower Waitaki and Clutha 
Rivers in terms of their appeal 
to recreational groups. Birch, 
Foresis Minister Venn Young 
and Lands Minister Dunon 
McIntyre objected on the 
grounds that the programme 
lacked balance. 


But some of the criticism was 
taken to heart, and the wildlife 
division of Internal Affairs was 
asked to prepare a report, 
which apparently was highly 
critical of Government policy 
and supported the stance 
adopted by the acclimatisation 
societies. That report has yet to 
be made public. 

Wild and Scenic Rivers Ac¬ 
tion Committee convener Tony 
Brunt is planning to establish 
committees around the country 
of representatives of user 
groups to work at a local level 
with catchment boards, MPs 
and county councils towards 
setting aside river areas for 
reserve. 

He is concerned, without 
having seen the rewrite, that 
the legislation will not suffi¬ 
ciently provide for the perma¬ 
nent protection of rivers. 

Brunt wants □ clear designa¬ 
tion to protect rivers "like a na¬ 
tional park". 

“It should be visibly pro¬ 
tected and given a clear 
designation under the legisla¬ 
tion, rather than this fairly 



Blit Young . . . final aay 

obscure form of preservation,” 
he said. 

Taranaki has probably had 
the greatest pressure an its 
water resources recently 
because of the synthetic fuel 
projects there. 

Taranaki Catchment Com¬ 
mission manager Joint Dougins 
said that if an allocation plan 
hnd been drawn tip for the 
Waitara River, it would have 
had to be reviewed 10 times in 
the Inst two years. 


Planning 

business in Christchurch? 
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in business to 



The Avon Motor Lodge or the Avon Park 
Hotel, preferred by in-ltie-know business 
people for superior service, better all-round 
business facilities. 


|usl check this list: 

• Superior act ommodalion - .1 
total of 15ll comfortable, fully 
scivu L’d - rooms with lea and 
(Of fee-making facilities 

• Re,iso n able ra t l*< - sve well o me 
comparisons 

• Beautifully situated - hath 
hotels overlook the Avon and 
are within easy walking distant e 
of the* city centre 

• friend I y. relaxed atmosphere - 
Reservations through Bag Inns, I 
Freellne or Telex aired 1 


we want you to leel at home 
Quiet,* onilorialile liars and 
restaur,mis, superb c uisine 
Coflee shoppe snack menu 
available all day 
Comprehensive conference 
and special turntion-t,uilities 
Display rooms and ancillary 
services for selling 
Off-hour meals — a must for 
busy business people 
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NZ engineers worried overseas project contractors w ill leave only the crumbs for local industry 


IP design engineers* look at 
what is and say "why?", (hen 
their industrial counterparts 
are looking at what could be 
and saying "why not?”. 

Increasingly, manufacturing 
engineers arc wondering just 
how much work will fall theix 
way when the major and sub¬ 
contracts are let. 

They do not expect to collar 
the lot — the scale and 
technical requirements will 
keep much of the major work 
out of New Zealand fabrication 
shops. 


suit their own timetables or ex¬ 
clude local componentry i n 
favour of an overseas com¬ 
petitor. 

Without exception, engineer¬ 
ing industry executives NBR 
spoke to for this series have 
voiced this fear or at least 
agreed it is a real one for them. 

How could this come about? 

An overseas principal puts 
componentry manufacture out 
to tender both locally and inter¬ 
nationally. A New Zealand 
company is among the 


But they are naturally anx- 
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possible for themselves. And 
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|. 

while the politicians continue 

to promise full order books, 

i : ■ 

few companies have seen 


cheque book evidence of the 

!».’ 

riches they hove been 

1 I , • 

guaranteed. 


Only a handful of the pro- 

i- • . 
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free to go to his “mate" down 
the road back in Los Angeles, 
(Tokyo or Munich). 

End or story, end of local 
content. 

If that seems fanciful, con¬ 
sider the slipping lead times 
already occurring on construc¬ 
tion start-ups for many of the 
major projects earmarked for 
New Zealand. Note, too, that 
commissioning dates have not 
slipped in unison. 

And a senior Trade and In¬ 
dustry official has told NBR 
that this type of manipulation 


understanding of local capacity 
and/or capability; and 
• “Hard-sell” persuasion by 
overseas companies. 

Unlikely? Remember the 
Liquid Fuels Trust Board at¬ 
titude over a feasibility study 
into Southland's lignite 
deposits. {NBR, May 4.) 

And engineering industry 
representatives who recently 
toured the United States to 
look at energy and construction 
firms there have voiced their 
concern about this potential to 
Trade and Industry Minister 


“It is feared that the modular 
concept will circumvent the 
tariff advantage and licensing 
protection which would other¬ 
wise be available to New 
Zealand manufacturers.” 

The prime instrument for 
preserving New Zealand con¬ 
tent is the import licensing 
system. It is also the prime in¬ 
strument for maintaining the 
Government's general policy of 
maximising local input to the 
projects. 

At some stage during a par¬ 
ticular project development, 


jecis have yet reached the green 
light stage; the majority, 
notably the energy-based pro¬ 
jects, remain election-year 
dreams. 

In tlte meantime, engineering 
workshops facing a depressed 
market are trying desperately to 
retain what skilled tradesmen 
they have Icll in anticipation of 
the political promises becom¬ 
ing definite work. {NBR, May 
4.) 

As one industry represent¬ 
ative noted: “Things are so bad 
that a lot of shops have got 
their best tradesmen cutting up 
scrap, just to keep them on.” 

As this situation has con¬ 
tinued — and survival become 
the only possible forward plan¬ 
ning — private murmuring! 
have become public pressure 
for the Government. 

Even lor those companies 
able to projecr their thinking 
beyond the next day, scep¬ 
ticism of the New Zealand con¬ 
tent of the major projects re¬ 
mains and grows. 

In particular, they worry 
about the modular pre¬ 
assembly concept behind many 
of the planned developments. 
Under this system, major 
overseas project principals will 
let major sub-contracts to those 
companies who have the size of 
operntion, experience and 
technical skills to provide an 
“in-and-out” job on the con¬ 
struction site. 

Invariably, no New Zealand 
company will have the capacity 
or skills to perform these major 
pre-assembly operations. The 
contract will go to an overseas 
contractor (more than likely 
one with which the principal 
has had prior dealings), leaving 
local manufacturers the bits 
and pieces to be added on-site. 

To be lair, most local com¬ 
panies would accept that this is 
probable. Rut they question the 
degree of local content that this 
may allow. 

The project principal, for ex¬ 
ample, is working within con- 
iractural obligations worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Time delays caused by dealing 
with o myriad of relatively liny 
industrial operations scattered 
throughout New Zealand will 
threaten those obligations. 

Equally, an absence of formal 
technical or quality assurance 
systems, at least ones the prin¬ 
cipal recognises, will hardly be 
reassuring; far better for him to 
work with experienced com¬ 
panies which have a familiar 
quality assurance system or 
have a proven track-record. 

Another fear increasingly 
common in engineering in¬ 
dustry circles is rhe vulnerabili¬ 
ty of New Zealand companies 
to the large overseas principals, 
particularly if the latter choose 
to manipulate the projects to 
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In New Zealand, Mercedes-Benz is represented by 

Cable-Price Corporation Limited 




But the principal has a 
"mate” or previous supplier 
down the road from his 
American (or Japanese, or Ger¬ 
man) head office who, because 
of his size of operation, has the 
same piece of equipment 
already made or available with 
minimal lead time. 

The New Zealand company, 
on the other hand, requires a 
lead time of up to six months to 
get his raw materials, let alone 
manufacture, despite his price 
competitiveness. 

The principal thus delays the 
contract-letting until the New 
Zealand company cannot hope 
to participate under the con¬ 
tract requirements. The prin¬ 
cipal offers the job to the New 
Zealander, who must decline it. 

That leaves the principal free 
to tell the New Zealand 
Government thqt it . has 
endeavoured to give work, to 
New Zealanders, who cannot 
perform. The principal is then 


by an overseas principal has 
happened in New Zealand 
before. 

The third major fear about 
the extent of local content is the 
lack of commitment or desire 
for expediency among official 
planners and decision-makers. 

Many Government officials 
are working in uncharted ter¬ 
ritory, particularly with the 
highly-sophisticated energy 
projects. 

Local engineers worry that 
they will choose the “soft" op¬ 
tion when finalising contracts 
by allowing work that could be 
done in New Zealand to be per¬ 
formed by overseas companies 
, with a proven history. • 

Reasons Include: 

• Pressure from political 
bosses to get the job done; 

• Fear of problems IT a'New. 
Zealand comphny has to work 

;; with qn overseas principal; ' 

; • ;Incomplete ^ knowledge ;brj 

! ' 1 * ' ' ■'| 


Lance Adams-Schneider and 
Energy Minister BUI Birch. 

They were referring in par- > 
ticular to Mobil's synthetic fuel 
project, but their comments 
hold true for most of the major 
developments. 

In a post-trip, interim- 
briefing session, they told the 
two Ministers: . . the in¬ 
dustry is concerned that it may 
be expedient for the principal 
contractor, and convenient for 
planners, to effectively exclude 
New Zealand manufactured 
content from the project. 

"In view of the modular con¬ 
cept of construction which will 
be used, this would not be dif¬ 
ficult.. 

“Should this occur. New 
Zealand participation in the 
project would be limited to o'n- 
, site preparation and assembly 
and potential added benefit for 
. New .Zealand engineering 
manufacturers; and foi* the 

. 1 . couniry, ^ould b^lOst. ;;] • 
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the principal or major sub¬ 
contractor will, therefore, have 
to reek official approval to im¬ 
port plant. 

• Trade and Industry policy is 
to issue a blanket licence for the 
whole plant. Then it deletes 
componentry that can be made 
in New Zealand workshops. 

The system is thus broad, 
rather than specific in concept 
and operation. New Zealand 
manufacturers must prove they 
have the abUity to perform; the 
burden of proof rests i on local 
industry. 

A senior department official 
agreed that the policy operates 
in "broad terms” but insisted 
that official intention is to carry 
out the Government's 
“declared general policy” of. 
maximising local content. 

. On a superficial level at least, 
the officials will certainly ■ ; 
.endeavour to favour local.. In- ■= 
dustry... l ; \ ' 

But the broad naturb of the 


policy - ud ih, „ 
pressures outlined abort 
make the system vuw' 
expediency. 

Fast-track planning, too,^ 

tains a similar dement 
uncertainty. Designed n 
eliminate or reduce nW 
requirements, the ltgfc£ 
contains no specified emu 
for local content. 

So, manufacturers conticj 
to worry about the amfam 
local work they can upon 
see from the projects. 

One engineering oonpc; 
executive outlined his coo 
pany's experience in tryiogn 
obtain work on an enefgyfoei 
project. 

The company ipp|j t j 
political pressure for lb 
Zealand content in the 
and was subsequently aid:o 
tender for some of fix p!ai 
componentry. But when«:■ 
tracts were let, the (am¬ 
ended with work valiftls i ' 
few thousand dollars. 

"We just got peamniiih 
whole thing was s fcWr 
front," the angry encdm-i 
NBR. 

"We just got the scrips." 

He rejects arguments ir 
New Zealand indysuyisw. 
small to undertake muchofCt 
project work. 

"If we're given a chawr 
perform, there's an 
slack to take up. We're rani - , 
at about 60 per cent capacity.' 
a day-by-day basis; we fr.': 
easily get up to 120 pet «c 

He believes Governnucu 
ficials underestimate I-;' 
engineering capacity aide: 
therefore hesitant about :• 
aisting that the overseas >'■ ] 
tractors employ local 
panics for fabrication andi-- 
contracting. 

In a letter to NBR, neii- 
“I am sure that if the into 1 - 1 
as a whole throughout No 
Zealand is offered ‘on ppo 
more than it can handle i' 1 - 
fmd within itself the agti’ 
expand and acconunodatt 
work offering. 

“This could come m • 
multitude of sources: of 
working hours, increased 
ciency through better K 
utilisation, the attartiw 
semi-skilled and skilled bh- 
back into the indosity 
alternative work 
Zealand and from i 

capital expansion ; 

facilities, the I 

engineering industry ^ , 
natural deferment m 
for engineering send® ^ 
other industries 
capable of delajm* 
engineering projects 
years.” • 

Obviously, any ^ 
suggested sources 
difficult to put a 

But our corrrs^ 
presenting a confideJF^ 
that he sums up «■ “ 

tion of ' in,en }VjSj^iattti 
political and P rlI *y%||sl 
rouse local 

awnytoaccommod^ 

Certainly, 
generally a* 
political tssuranctM® ^ 
Zealand. Ind-ff Jj-V 

forgotten 1 in the < * 

pletetheprOjecM^^ 
correspondent, wy ,, ^ 

assurances 

amort 

Despite E bees’ 1 
mises, thwe ^ 

number of $8*“ 

. dustry sbqukiu^^r”-.." 

the .work as Pf ^ 
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'FOR employment opportunities to be lost as a result of New 
7 Aland's ayawm not being geared to Industrial development 
indeed be a national tragedy." - Brian Tolley, executive 
2K Tolley Holdings Ltd. April 14. 1081. 

Rival company chief Bill Steele, of Cable Price Downer, 
diaeareas with Tolley's assessment that local industry is in danger 
af losing work that could be done here. 

Bui Tolley's fears reflect a growing concern among manufac¬ 
turers about how much, or how little, work they will see from the 
big projects being developed over the next decade. 

How could they miss out? Are their fears justified? 

Allan Parker, In a series examining problems and concerns sur- 
Hiundlng the "Think Big" projects, looks et local industry, Its 
capibilltlea and the fears that work will go off-shore. 


rhe gathering: "The New 
Zealand Government is happy 
to accept overseas contractors, 
especially where we lack ap¬ 
propriate skills, It has been 
long-established practice to 
writ through joint ventures 
with the advantage of both 
local sod overseas experience 
combined. 

“In special cases, overseas 
contractors have been used, 
notably the Tongariro hydro¬ 
electric power project tunnel 
with Italian labour, but there 
could be restraints on the use of 
oreneas labour if those with 
equivalent skills are 
unemployed in New Zealand. 
“Otherwise, the only re¬ 
quirements for overseas con¬ 
tractors is that they tender com¬ 
petitively and conform with 
New Zealand company law and 
tn requirements." 

Muldoon qualified the Inst 
uiiemeni by noting that the 
GovtnnneM will pay specinl at¬ 
tention to maximising the New 


Zealand content. But it il¬ 
lustrates the lack of specific 
criteria for local content. And, 
more recently, Birch made it 
dear to industry represen¬ 
tatives that support for local in¬ 
dustry for support's sake is not 
an acceptable policy to the 
Government as it would 
perpetuate or generate ineffi¬ 
ciency. 

Not surprisingly, Birch has 
not voiced this feeling in 
public. 

A senior Energy Department 
offical has also expressed con¬ 
cern about the consequences of 
a policy which would, in effect, 
guarantee a New Zealand sup¬ 
plier participation in a project 
without commercial restraints, 
technical requirements and so 
on. 

To a certain extent, local in¬ 
dustry is in a cleft stick over the 
issue of domestic participation 
in the projects. 

It wants to ensure it gets the 
work but such a safeguard 


could only come from Govern¬ 
ment direction. 

But industry generally 
believes there is too much 
Government control in 
business, anyway. 

The Government is aware of 
the impasse and officials are 
now trying to put together an 
acceptable draft policy on local 
content that will satisfy New 
Zealand business interests, yet 
ensure the projects do proceed. 

An indication of Government 
thinking was given by Muh 
doon at a posr-Cabinet press 
conference on April 13. 

He considered there were 
two ways to ensure "full utilisa- 
tion" of New Zealand 
resources — “you can do it 
through the contracts or you 
could even do it through 
legislation". 

He said he did not have a per¬ 
sonal preference "but I want to 


Some 

legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 

... J ^ lva ys wem to (be) congratulating you on the 

^ tyro the publication...It truly is indispensable!" 

Assistml Professor. Fatuity of Law. 
University of Western Ontario. 

. I compliment you on a fine publication, it says 
r «MrdC W PJ ® C9, vv ^ c ^ n °rmally takes hours of frustrating 

Auckland solicitor. 

Ik f *, w 1'he to tell you how much we appreciate 

P, Letter. Indeed we cannot imagine how we 
. teheed without it." 

Large Auckland Into practice. 

is inr ^. ea f f he editorial comment in The Capital Letter 
ujjj'' u C highlights of the working week, 

bgnttul blend of fact ana cynicism is always inform- 
9 ne h°P es the Prime Minister's 

Dunedin solicitor. 

rm. i* your concise presentation of current 

^^legislation and public affairs." 

Director, national organisation. 

”Your Capital Letter is indeed a splendid achievement: 
Official, legal division, 

Commonwealth Secretariat, London 

quick' b w • ■ • consistently achieves the printing 

rtXTinatpj ^[ decisions on important Court matters; this 
- detailed nar vi'l T Plications which give a more . 

i]W] l' frec l uen t>y with a long commentary by an 

Pert, but available many weeks aftpr the decisions: 

. Gisboriie law practice. 

^condL’ 9 ^dely respected for Its unfailing ability 
fe 8 y hiioj^ nf'y.^o-date with court decisions, statutory 
lament r e ^ 3 ation ' an d decisions emanating from 

jjhnals. ^ ablne *' judiciary and a range of quasi-judicial 

, Capital Letter, or to request a free, 

EoaiYc publication, slmpiy flll ill the : 

i WS SubsQl P Hon r- f " 

CAPITA^ 
LEFTE&M 





Local workshops ... "a question of intent' 


see it done, and that's what we 
arc setting out to do”. 

Among specific criteria sug¬ 
gested to NBR : 

• A specific content percent¬ 


age for New Zealand industry; 
• A cost preference margin for 
Local suppliers of say, 10 per 
cent, which proponents argue 
is used overseas; and 


• Even a specification that 
management contracts be 
handled by a New Zealand 
registered company which 
would at least ensure foreign 
contractors and principals have 
an understanding of New 
Zealand conditions and at¬ 
titudes. 

Australian state and federal 
contracts insist on and specify 
local content, say local 
manufacturers. Why not here? 

Certainly, until some 
Government indication or 
direction about precise New 
Zealand content criteria 
emerges, suspicion and scep¬ 
ticism will continue. 

How long the Government 
can delay such an admittedly 
difficult decision in election 
year remains to be seen, 

NEXT WEEK: Invastment 
issues — tho North Saa factor, 
balance of payments and no¬ 
tional debt. 
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Overseas trade 
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Taiwan adopts more aggressive trading posture 



NOBODY could be more 
delighted than the Taiwanese 
by Peking's present economic 
difliculties and the damage to 
its image as a trading nation 
since it abruptly cancelled 
multi-million dollar interna¬ 
tional contracts. 

Over the past three years, the 
ami-Communisi Kuomintang 
Government of President 
Chiang Ching-Kuo has suf¬ 
fered the psychological blow of 
seeing its main ally, the United 
States, break oil diplomatic 
relations, bringing in tow such 
unpleasant consequences as ex¬ 
pulsion from the International 


i'.j.M 

I. - :• _ 

i •, : 

Bank. 

1 • : . i 

It has also watched pained os 

!;i !■ 

I . ’; 

the other major industrialised 

t .’l"- .■ • 

> 5 .! 

i i : 

nations have been dazzled by 

U ! 


Peking's promises of riches to 

r i, 1 *r 
\ * 1 * 
i i, 

i • 

companies participating in 
developing the mainland's 

•i'-i *: 

!l"i!' 

•: 1 ' ! 
.-j 

resources. 


Taiwanese officials, with 
their low regard for the com¬ 
petence of Peking’s Com¬ 
munist regime, always thought 
this a pipe dream. Now that 
disillusion has set in they can¬ 
not resist a smug “I told you 

*1 

SO. 

But they have other causes 
for satisfaction. They do not 
expect President Ronald 
Reagan’s Administration to 
keep rash promises about 
Taiwan made in the election 
campaign. 

But they do believe 
Washington is ready to sell it 
F1G/79 or F5G defensive 
Tighter aircraft — however 
much it angers Pe¬ 
king — and that they will be 
able to re-open offices in 
Boston and Atlanta dented 
them by former President Jim¬ 
my Carter. 

Taiwan has been pursuing a 


LABOUR MP John Kirk, whose father broke off diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Taiwan to recognise Mainland China in 1972, has 
blamed lack of official contact with the Nationalist Chinesa for 
lost export deals. 

New Zealand, said Kirk after a visit to Taiwan, Is cutting its ex¬ 
port throat because of the Government's 'cold shoulder* policy 
towards the Island stronghold of the Nationalist ChlneBe. 

Other nations, notably European countries and Australia, are 
sanding official trade and diplomatic representatives there to 
secure trade deals, said Kirk. 

Foreign Minister Brian Taiboys 'responded that, while New 
Zealanders are free to trade privately with the Taiwanese and are 


more aggressive foreign policy 
since Washington normalised 
relations with Peking and 
showed how vulnerable 
Taiwan had become because of 
its dependence on the United 
States. That policy has begun 
to bear fruit. 

It was the forccfulness of 
Chu Fu-Sung, the new Foreign 
Minister, which brought the 
Dutch to risk Peking's wrath 


MCm^POTLMION.OFFER 

The desktop 
business partner which 

never lets you down 


The brand-new, completely revised 22nd 
S®*" Oithe New Zealand Business 
Who a Who will be published in June. 

Order and pay for the latest, bood-KM*- 
pubUahed edition of New Zealand's only 
one-stop business Intelligence service now - 

and you save $5.00 and gel a free copy of 
The Office Book (a new annual guide to the 
rapidly changing NZ office scene). 

The New Zealand Business Who's Who 
Is an Invaluable business partner of the silent 
(out never sleeping) variety. After 22 editions 
and 42 years The New Zealand Business 
Who s Who Is the most comprehensive busi¬ 
ness directory in New Zealand and is uniquely 
valuable sa the country's only one-stop business 
Information service. 

In the 22nd edition there are over 500 pages 
of up-to-date detailed Information about 10,426 
companies and trading organisations operating 
New Zealand. There has been a significant 
revision of 95 per cent of all entries since the 
last edition, there are 900 new companies liated. 

For the 22nd edition of The New Zealand 
Business Who's Who detailed information 
about 10,426 of New Zealand’s leading commer¬ 
cial and Industrial companies and organisations 
waa fed Into the country's moat sophisticated 
computer file and then channelled into a number 
of Invaluable cross referencing Indexes 

The Main Section 
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fflfiS!*nd OlganiaatltHis are set mil 
alphabetically wfth}n two main sub-sections- 
Auckland. Wellington. Christchurch. Dunedin and 
ixovindil rides and towns Each listing la keyed to 
a number that provides onss-referencFmr io rix 
other Indexes. 

The 

Classified Business 
Index 


Index of Directors 
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This section alphabetically lints all directors of public 
and private companies appearing In the main section. 
Il Is particularly useful for checking multiple 
Interests of Individual directors and board table 


The 

Company Ownership 
Index 
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This section contains names, addresses and cross- 
rererenclng for all companies In the main index - 
classified by over 600 dUTereirt trade headings. 



. TWs Index lists subsidiaries and associated companies 
and referencesihem back to parent companies Inihe 
mam section. This Index Is Invaluable for finding 
references to minor companies which are too small 
to require a complete listing In the main section but 
““'■rf" » r 

Whoa VVhois tax deductible for companies and 
dd '" ® a ™ -» r ^ 

The New Zealand Business Who’s Who 
is the country’s oldest established and 
most up-to-date business directory... 
and business partner to thousands of 
NZ business and professional people: 

Tb take advantage of the special 
pre-publication offer of a $5.00 
discount and free copy of The Office 
Book, mail your cheque with the 
coupon below without delay. 

Special Offer Closes May 31 . 
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encouraged to do so. New Zealand officially will rara „ Btl 
with Peking. Trade with the mainland, noted Talbott ,??” 
double that with Taiwan, and New Zealand would not wan,!, 
judice these diplomatic and commercial links by estahihhi™.^ 
ficlal presence In Taipei. n Q* ,rf 

Today, only 22 countries formally recognisa Taiwan th 9m ^ 
ty breaking formal ties In the three years since the UnitedX 
opted for the Peking government. 

But rather than accept isolation, the Taiwanese have ad®,* 
more eggressive foreign policy. The Financial W rw! 
Housego, who like Kirk was recently In Taipei, reports thatE 
new policy is bearing fruit. J 


by selling submarines to 
Taiwan, thus achieving the 
island’s most spectacular suc¬ 
cess in enhancing links with 
Europe. 

West Germany will be set¬ 
ting up a trade oflice in Taipei 
this month. And the talks with 
European Economic Com¬ 
munity governments over 
Taiwan's offer of further 
preferential tariffs for Euro¬ 


pean products have added to 
Taiwan's status. 

The bait Taiwan has to offer 
is a record of economic success 
which surpasses the 
mainland's, and a larger 
volume of international trade — 
$31 billion in 1979, compared 
with China's $29 billion. As a 
result of the submarine sale, the 
Dutch have won further equip¬ 
ment orders. 

It is being hinted that other 
European companies will be 
considered favoured bidders for 
nuclear power plant equipment 
and other infrastructure con¬ 
tracts. As with Taiwan's pur¬ 
chase last year of the European 
Airbus, such orders are also in¬ 
tended to offset protectionist 
pressure in Europe against 
Taiwan’s own exports of televi¬ 
sions, footwear and textiles. 

Taiwan is also looking 
abroad for more funds to 
finance its development pro¬ 
gramme, thus making it more 
attractive to European banks, 
which are being favoured 
among cite institutions seeking 
offices in Taipei. 

Taiwan raised $1.2 billion in 
commercial credits in 1980 — a 
fourfold increase from 1979 — 
and expects to raise over $2 
billion this year. With its high 
standards of education and 
large tax allowances it is also 
sucking in impressive flows of 
foreign investment, which 
reached a new peak last year of 
$480 million. 

Philips is the largest foreign 
investor in the fast-expanding 
electronics industry, and Grun- 
dig is enlarging its television 
factory. 

All this provides a welcome 
boost to confidence in an island 
of 17 million overshadowed 
geographically by a mainland 
with a population of more than 
one billion, and which pro- 
clflims Taiwan as the smallest 
(though most prosperous) pro¬ 
vince in its empire. The Taipei 
regime is now recognised by a 
meagre cluster of only 22 na¬ 
tions. 

In off-guard moments, 
Taiwanese officials themselves 
speak of deep-rooted in¬ 
securities and fears about the 
future. Can the island maintain 
its separate identity indefin¬ 
itely? 

Where will their children 
grow up and work? These are 
particularly hard questions for 
the “malnlanders" — the 20 
per cent of the population who 


fled after the Communis i«4 
the mainland in 1949 - qb 
cannot conceal their pasiona 
curiosity about all that happra 
across the water. 

Peking has become iiureas- 
ingly skilful in playing on tbs 
uncertainties. It has iinn 
relinquished its right io oh 
Taiwan by force. Bui ii iIh 
holds out blandishments if 
trade with the mainland, tn^ 
increasing cultural coouo, 
family reunions and prurigmo 
jobs. 

An official told recently fcw 
he had received a letter front 
brother still living on ih 
mainland, speaking of the hard¬ 
ships of the Cultural Rerolu- 
tion but adding that life nil 
much better now and (hat t; 
hoped one day soon they *ou.'i 
meet again. 

After 30 years of separation 
is tempting to think this isu 
appeal from the heart rather 
than planted propaganda. 

The Kuomintang Govern¬ 
ment's major fear is or lb 
poisoned chalice of absorpries 
by assimilation. But the pun 
__ leadership is also nervous at*: 
demands of the more vocal ic- 
digenous Taiwanese — somrS.' 
per cent of the population - 
that government be by majorin 

rule. 

It was in part the frustrate 
a! being accorded lecotaMw 
status that lay behind the rion 
in the southern town of Kafr 
siting in December 1979. 

The shock of that tad* 
speeded up reforms to W 
more indigenous Taiwanese in¬ 
to government. 

The combination « 
economic success and 
political confidence now “* 
less means the regimt is 
repressive aa it was. » 8 
backing down from sow 
Kuomintang doctrine Wt 

touched since the 1930s w 1 
the party still held P™* 00 
the mainland. . 

But the Kuomintang ann" 

go too far in dismantling^ 

thodoxies. The 
assembly still includes 

representatives of the 
provinces and has an 

age of 75. . „ ,n 

The threat .£oi» 
mainland justifies thjipjj 
on the military and 

forces which absorb 

of the state budget WJ 
vested interests 

to prop up the 
bygone years. 
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Rob Talbot leads move to free-market farming 


THE rural community can be 
bnjto for wondering about 
Ibe Government's attitude to 
free enterprise. 

The backbone of tne 
Koowny - the traditional 
fomtr - will be given com¬ 
fortable support by next 
season's seemingly over- 
gentrous supplementary 
minimum payments, which 
guarantee increases in income. 
T)yi generosity may force the 
ftel Board into compulsory 
purchases of all lamb and mut¬ 
ton for export as meat exporters 
fji] io pay the minimum 
schedule prices. 

At the other end of the scale, 
(litre has been a quiet revolu- 
lioo - a private enterprise 
awakening. For -two years, 
Agriculture Under-secretary 
Rob Talbot has been stomping 
the land telling pig farmers, egg 
producers, horticulturalists, 
grain growers, town milk pro¬ 
ducers and any other group 
that bss the temerity to invite 
him that the days of Govern¬ 
ment support and regulation to 
ensure their survival are over. 

"It is part of the Govern¬ 
ment's basic philosphy of 
removing itself from the affairs 
of individual sectors of the 
agriculture industry, wherever 
possible," he tells audiences. 

Addressing poultry farmers, 
who seem to have borne the 
hunt of Talbot's forth- 
ti.chtness, he recently said; “In 
my view this new approach has 
been one of the most important 
redirections in farming in re¬ 


cent years. At long last we are 
getting a more involved and 
market-orientated farming in¬ 
dustry and one that will 
develop more positively with 
the Government out of the 
way. 

“This policy, which is here 
to stay, has given the poultry 
industry a new challenge — a 
challenge to encourage even 
greater efficiencies of produc¬ 
tion within the industry. 

“You will have to ensure 
even more so than in the past 
that the industry does not 
shelter behind a wall of cost- 
plus price control measures, 
measures which do ensure 
basic profitability to the 
average egg producer." 

Bluntly, the message has 
been efficiency or bust. There 
are alternative uses for land and 
resources which may be more 
profitable for the nation. 

Pig farmers received a similar 
message, when a glut brought 
on partly by a flood of cheap 
imports sent prices plum¬ 
meting early in 1980. 

There are other manifesta¬ 
tions of the philosphy. Wheat 
prices have been tied to interna¬ 
tional market prices and restric¬ 
tions on barley exports have 
been lifted, allowing the almost 
immediate formation of a South 
Island farmers' co-operative to 
gain the best prices on the 
world market. To ensure the 
local market is not starved, 
restrictions on imports have 
also been lifted. 
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Authority was allowed to fold 
when growers fell out over its 
marketing strategy, rabbit 
farming and opossum farming 
was permitted despite strong 
objections from the Pest 
Destruction Council, and the 
town milk industry was restruc¬ 
tured to allow cost saving ra¬ 
tionalisation and greater em¬ 
phasis on marketing. 

Each sector claims it has 
brought about the changes 
despite the messages delivered 
by Talbot. 

The momentum undoubted¬ 
ly grew from grass-roots ex¬ 
pressions of concern at growing 
Government intervention and 
regulation in all sectors of 
society. That message was ar¬ 
ticulated by up-and-coming 
elements in the National 
Government after the 1978 
election. 

Agriculture Minister Duncan 
MacIntyre is credited by in¬ 


dustry sources and observers as 
having quickly taken the cue. 
His caucus agriculture commit¬ 
tee, chaired by Talbot, is stack¬ 
ed with MPs regarded as being 
in the free enterprise lobby — 
Doug Kidd, Geoff Thompson 
and Ian MacLean. 

Talbor is also credited with 
being a keen advocate of the 
philosophy, although the text 
of his message is attributed to 
MacIntyre and the caucus com¬ 
mittee. 

Appointed after the 1978 
election, Talbot was unkindly 
referred to as the Minister of 
Small Seeds (he represents 
Ashburton in the heart of the 
Canterbury grain-cropping 
region), MacIntyre kept 
responsibility for mainstream, 
politically important farming 
activities: meat, wool and dairy¬ 
ing. Talbot was given the rest. 

Poultry producers were the 
first to encounter Talbot as 


Under-secretary. The Poultry 
Board was then seeking 
Government authorisation to 
increase levies and endorse¬ 
ment of a policy to effectively 
eliminate small-scale egg pro¬ 
ducers. 

The result was a caucus sub¬ 
committee to look at the heavi¬ 
ly controlled egg industry, 
which was then attempting to 
scramble away from over¬ 
production with more controls. 

Poultry Board general 
manager, Glenn ICermode, says 
the exercise proved useful. 

The self-appraisal brought 
positive results, although Ker- 
mode doubts thHt there has 
been a change in direction of 
the industry. The board’s sub¬ 
missions to the caucus sub¬ 
committee were strong enough 
to persuade the Government 
that until L982 at least, the 
board's plans coincided with 
what was deemed necessary to 


avoid an egg glut. 

To strengthen the board's 
marketing arm, it was formally 
merged with the Egg 
Marketing Authority. 

“If it had not been done then 
— throughout 1979 and early 
1980 —- it would have come 
about before too long," he said. 

Similarly, the Pork Industry 
Council met an initially unsym¬ 
pathetic ear when it sought 
Treasury finance to buy up 
surplus pork in the glut early in 
1980 resulting from an earlier 
Government decision to allow 
imports for the previous 
Christmas market. 

Import restrictions were eas¬ 
ed on a range of items as pan of 
the Government’s case in 
GATT negotiations to win ac¬ 
cess for exports to other 
markets. 

The outcome was a $750,000 
promotion campaign by the 
pork industry. 
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ASC B50 

Multicore 

cables with 

numbered 

twisted 

pair or 

triple 

elements for:- 

* Instrumentation 

^Supervisory 

"‘Control 

"'Indication 

"'Signalling 


(1) Flexible Conductor (2) Numbered Wire 


S 3) Drainwlre 
5) Screen 

7} PVC Inner Shealh; 
(9) Black PVC Shealh 
(11) Ripcord 


(4) Screen (Element) 

(6) Drainwlre ■ 

(8) Steal wire armour 
(10) Communication wire 


By the use of various effective 
screens and coverings ASC 
B50 Cable provides reliable 
protection against interference to 
the transmission signal by other 
electrical circuits and physical 
damage. This makes ASC 
B50 ideal for the interconnection 
of electrical instruments and 
control equipment in general 
industry and processing plants; 
such as- 

41 Electrical measuring devices 
to instrument panels 
. ” Instrument to Instrument 
4 Electrical sensing devices to 
control cabinets 

* Control cabinets to 
Supervisory consoles and panels 

* Remote auxiliary contacls to 
supervisory indicators 

* Telemeters to recorders and 
annunciators 


ASC B50 multicore cables are 
available wilh individually screened pair 
or triple elements and/or overall 
screened core. 

TECHNICAL ADVISORY SERVICE 

ASC malniams a tree service lor the 
selection arid application or all cables 
produced. 

' For'more Information and a copy ol'dur 
' Cabla-aW B60 Catalogue coniaei- 1 
The Marketing Manager 
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